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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


DO not find that your corre- 

spondent Talib advances in his 
last letter (Christian Observer, June 
}808,) any fresh arguments in proof 
of his opinion, that the 1200 years 
have already expired, except two: 

It is not necessary to suppose, 
that the Jews will begin to be re- 
stored precisely at the expiration of 
ihe 1200 years ; therefore they may 
have expired, noe the Jews are 
still scattered : The 1260 years 
expire ¢ at the coming of the Ancient 
of days; the coming of the Ancient 
of day s synchronizes with the sound- 
ing of the seventh trumpet ; the se- 
venth trumpet began to sound in 
the year 1792; therefore the 1260 
years must have expired. 

In these positions there is a mix- 
ture of truth and error. I believe 
the 1260 years to expire at the com- 
ing of the Ancient of days, and I 
believe that the seventh trumpet be- 

gan to sound in the year 1792; but 
ideny that the coming of the An- 
c ie nt of days sy nchronizes with the 
irst blast of the seventh trumpet; I 
de ny that the 1260 years expired 
when that trumpet began to sound ; 
and I deny the validity of the sup- 
position, that, consistently with pro- 
phecy, the Jews may begin to be re- 
stored at some indefinite time after 
the expiration of the 1260 years. In 
short, [ still m< ene what I have 
ever maintammed: 1. That the Jews 
Will begin to be Reiki sO soon as 
the 1260 years shall have termi- 
nated; and 2. That these 1260 years 
commence at the sounding of the 
lirst woe- -trumpet, and expire at the 
fusion of the seyenth vial. If ] 
Criristr. Ogsrerv. No. 80. 


can establish these two positions, the 
hypothesis of ‘Talib, however appa- 
rently supported by current events, 
must be erroneous. 

1. In opposition to the lax ideas 
of Talib on the subject, the era of 
the restoration of Judah seems to me 
to be very deiinitely marked both 
by our Lord, by St. Paul, and by 
Daniel. ; 

Our Lord teaches us, that the 
Jews shall be led away captive into 
all nations, and Jerusalem trodden 
down of the Gentiles, until the times 
of the Gentiles be fultilled. IJ need 
not tell Talib, that these ¢imes of the 
Gentiles are no indefinite period ; 
but that, by the general consent of 
our best commentators, they denote 
either the times of the four great mo- 
narchies, ¢ r (what amounts to the 
same avid in point of termination) 
the three times and @ half, which are 
the last times of the last monarchy. 
Since, then, the Jews are to be Jed 


awav intoall nations untilthe times of 


the Gentiles are fulfilled, it follows, 
that, when those times are fulfilled, 
they will cease to be led away cap- 
tive; in other words, when the three 
times and a half shall have expired, 
they will begin to be restored. 

St. Paul assures us, that blindness 
In pare Is happened to Israel only 
until the fulness (of the times) of the 
Gentiles be come; but, when that 
fulness zs come, then all Israei shall 
be saved, and the Deliverer shall 
come out of Zion. Here we again 
see the beginning of the restoration 
and conversion of Israel tixed to the 
completion of the times of the Gen- 
tiles, or the expiration of the 1260 
vears. 
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182 laber on the 
information. He teaches us, that, to 
the end of the period of wonders, 
there shall be three times and a 
half; and that, when all the wonders 
CO mprehe nded within that period 
shall be finished, the power of the 
holy people shall cease to be scat- 
tered. Since, then, all the wonders 
contained within the period of the 
three times and a half are finished 
when the se cpa of the holy peo- 
ple is finished ; IS manifest, that 
the period of ite scattering will 
come to a close, and consequently 
that they themselves will begin to 
be restored, when the three times 
and a half shall have expired *. Nor 
is this point revealed by Daniel only 
in a single passage : we may collect 
it indirectly from another remark- 
able declaration of his. All the 
prophets, who treat of the restora- 
tion of the Jews, represent it as syn- 
chronizing with some very signal 
destruction of God’s enemies in the 
land of Palestine. Now Daniel in- 
forms us, not only that his people 
shall cease to be scattered at the 
close of the three times and a half, 
but likewise that they shall be deli- 
vered contemporaneously with an 
expedition into Palestine by Anti- 
christ, who is there destined to pe- 
rish ; and moreover that this expe- 
dition shall take place at a period 
denominated the time ef the end. But 
this time of the end, as may be col- 
lected from other parts. of Daniel, 
denotes the period of 75 years, which 
commences at the expiration of the 
(260 years, and extends to the be- 
ginning of the Miliennium. ence 
it follow: s, that the restoration of the 
Jews, synchronizing with the expe- 
dition of Antichrist, must likewise 
take place at the time of the end, or 
at the expiration of the 1260 years. 
2. 1 next inquire, at what parti- 
cular epoch in the Revelation it will 
commence; that is to say, at the 
beginnin; + of which of the apocaly p- 
Hic “periods the 1260 years expire. 
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Here we may first observe, that, 
since the Jews are to be restored in 
the midst of great political convul- 
sions, and since in the course of their 
restoration a great confederacy of 
God's enemies is to be overthrown 
in the land of Palestine, that apoca- 
lyptic period, under which the con- 
federacy is descstbed as being over- 
thrown, must plainly be the period 
during which the Jews are restored, 
and at the commencement of which 
the 1260 years expire. Now the only 
apocalyptic period which answers to 
this representation, is that of the 
seventh vial. Under this concluding 
vial, the great Antichristian confe- 
deracy of the beast, the false pro- 
phet, and the kings of the whole 
ecumene or Roman world, is routed 
at Armageddon, to which it had been 
previously g gathered together under 
the sixth vid. But ” Armageddon 
signifies the cursing to utter destruc. 
tion at Megiddo; and Megiddo is a 
town. of Palestine. Moreover, St. 
John teaches us that this dreadful 
winepress of God’s indignation should 
be trodden in some country, the ex- 
tent of which should be 1600 fur- 
longs; and such is found to be pre- 
cisely the extent of Palestine. Hence 
it appears, that the destruction of the 
apocaly ptic confederacy of God’s 
enemies will take place in Palestine ; 
and consequently that it must be the 
same as the final destruction of God’s 
enemies in Palestine, which the an- 
cient prophets have foretold. But 
this destruction they unanimously 
represent as synchronizing with the 
restoration of Judah. ‘Therefore 
the restoration of Judah must like- 
wise synchronize with the destruc- 
tion of the apocalyptic confederacy, 
and consequently must take place 
under the seventh vial. But the 
restoration of Judah commences at 
the expiration of the times of the 
Gentiles, or at the close of the 1260 
years. ‘Therefore the times of the 
Gentiles must expire, and the | 1260 
years must terminate, at the etiusion 
of the seventh vial. 
This matter may be further proved 
almost to an absolute demonstration 
































1808. | 
by pursuing another train of argu- 

ment, the length of which will rea- 

dily be excused, when the import- 

ance of ascertaining the right chro- 

nological arrangement of prophecy 

is considered. 

That part of the Apocalypse, 
which treats of “ things that must 
_ be hereafter,” is divided into three 
| _ septenaries; that of the seals, that 
| of the trumpets, and that of the 

vials. Ofthese, the seals are suc- 
cessive to each other; and, by the 
general consent of commentators, 
the seventh seal introduces and 
comprehends the seven trumpets, 
which are hkewise successive. But 
there is not quite the same agree- 
ment respecting the arrangement 
of the vials. 
Mr. Mede maintains, that the -six 
first vials belong to the sixth trum- 
d that the efiusion of the se- 
yventh vial synchronizes with the first 
blast of the seventh trumpet*. His 
chief arguments in favour of this ar- 
rangement are, that the seventh 
trumpet introduces the third woe, 
that this third woe is the battle of 
Armageddon, and that the battle 
of Armageddon evidently belongs 
io the seventh vial; therefore that 
the seventh trumpet and the seventh 
vial commence together: that the 
seventh trumpet and seventh vial 
both equally introduce the consum- 
mation of God’s mystery, because it 
is said that the mystery of Ged ts 
finished when the seventh angel be- 
vins to sound, and that it is done 
when the seventh vial is poured 
cutt; but the same mystery cannot 
be finished at two different times 
therefore likewise that the sey 
trumpet and the seventh vial com- 
mence together : and consequently, 
since this is the case, that the six 
jirst vials must necessarily precede 
: tie seventh trumpet, and ought to 
he arranged under the sixth trum- 
pet. 





yet, an 


* Clav. Apoc. Pars il, Syuch. 3S. 
PY Mev. BT, BPE, 
Mede’s Works, B. iil. c. 2. p. 585. 
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The first of Mr. Mede’s argu- 
ments is built on the assumption, 
that the battle of Armageddon is 
exclusively the third woe: but this 
we are not bound to allow; for all 
the seven vials are jointly called the 
last plagues; therefore we are equal- 
ly at liberty to suppose, that they 
jointly (though as so many compo- 
nent parts) constitute the last woe. 
His second argument is built on an 
erroneous translation; which more- 
over, consistently with another very 
just criticism of his own, he cannot 
but allow to be an erroneous trans- 
lation. ‘The great angel does not 
swear that the mystery of God 
should be finished, when the seventh 
angel should be about to sound his 
trumpet; but only that it should be 
about to be finished ; it should not 
then be actually consummated, but 
should only be drawing near to its 
final consummation. As Mr. Mede 
himself observes, “ every gram- 
marian knows, that the aorists sub- 
junctive supply the place of the fu- 
ture, which the subjunctive wants.” 
ee he rightly translates Rev. xi. 

, when they “shall be about to finish 
their testimony, not when they shall 
have finished their testimony. And 
hence, in a similar manner, the pas- 
sive subjunctive aorist rsAeod7, which 
speaks of the finishing of God’s mys- 
tery, ought to be rondened i in the 
future shall be about to be finished, 
not in the past shall be finished. 
Thus it appears, that the mystery 
which was only about to be finished 
at the commencement of the seventh 
trumpet, is afterwards declared to 
be actually finished at the ellusion of 
the seventh vial. Consequently Mr. 
Mede’s proof, that the seventh vial 
and the seventh trumpet commence 
together, is unsatisfactory. 

The other hy pothesis, which I 
think ought to be adopted in preter- 
ence to Mr. Mede’s, is this: that, 
as the seventh seal comprehends the 
seven trumpets, sothe seventh trum- 


Vind, p. 521, 522. Ibid. in Tub. vii, B. v. 
p. 910. Ibid. p. 9 20. Clav. Apoc. Pars ii. 
Synch. 3. B. ii. ec. 6. p. 392, 
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Het comnpre hends the seven vials. 
Lhe p = ety of such an arrange- 
sent is manifest, fromthe following 


beisktdesat! 1Ons ranthe seventh trum- 
pet is styled the /ast of the three 
ereat woes; andall the seven vials 
are jomtly styled the last plagues, 
nothing peculiar being said to dis- 
incuish the last vial from its prede- 
sors, but all beme jointly desig- 
sted the last. Vhere cannot, how- 
ever, be two last periods 5 nor can 
the six first viais, no less than the 
oveuth, be justly denommated the 
(Ls plagues, if they precede the 
‘ird and last woe. Consequently, 
‘ie fast woe must necessarily syn- 
chronize with the last plagues. But, 
if the last woe synchronize with the 
last plagues, it must comprehend 
Hci as forining so many parts of 
ome grand whole. But there is an- 
ner argument, perhaps more de- 
cisive than this, which was urged 
evainst Mr. Mede by Mr. W ood, 
and has since been stated afresh by 
Mr. Fraser. It is said by St. John, 
that one of the etlects produced by 
the sounding of the seventh trumpet 
was the opening of the temple of God 
nheacern, which re was pre- 
fously shut*. And is likewise 
said by him, that out of the te pee 
éhus opened the seven angels came 
who were appointed to pour one: 
ihe seven vials +. ‘This being the 
ease, since the temple opens at 
the sounding of the seventh trumpet, 
and since the angels come out of the 
temple after it is thus opened to pour 
out the seven vials; it necessarily 
tollows, that the sounding of the se- 
venth trumpet must precede and in- 
troduce the eftusion of a// the seven 
vials{. ‘To this argument the only 
answer + whick Mr. Mede returns is 
a denial of the premises on which it 
is founded. He allows that the 
iemple is not opened in heaven un- 
til the seventh truinpet sounds, but 


Rev » l. iF 10 
+ Rev, Xv. 3, 6. 
Wood's second argument in Mede’s 
Works, B. ui. c. 6. p. 592. Fraser’s Key to 
the Prophecies, p. 54, 30, 


a 





| Aucusy, 
he asserts that it likewise ts not 
opened until the plagues of the seven 
vials are fulfilled; because it is said 
that the temple was filled with: 
smoke, and that no man could enter 
into it until after the accomplishi- 
ment of the seven plagues*. Bui 
such a reply by no means meets the 
objection. The apostle only Says, 
that the temple was filled » vith smoke, 
and that no man could enter into ii 
until the plagues of the seven angels 
were fulfilled ; not that the temple re- 
mained shut during the fulfilment of 
them, and was only opened after thei; 
fultiment. ‘This will be abundantly 
evident, if we attend to the plain 
statement ofthe apostle. ‘The order 
of the circumstances ts as follows :— 
The seventh trumpet sounds, and 
the temple 1s opened. From the 
temple, thus opened, seven angels 
come out. ‘To these seven angels, 
one of the four living creatures gives 
the seven vials. The temple, al- 
though now opened, is nevertheless so 
filled with smoke, that no man is 
able to enter imto it until the 
plagues of the seven angels are ful- 
filled. ‘The angels having now come 
out of the opened temple, and having 
received the seven vials, procecd 
forthwith to pour them out+. fence 
it appears, that Mr. Mede’s denial ot 
the premises is groundless ; and con- 
sequently that the argument deci- 
dedly proves all the seven vials to 


be introduced by, and therefore to 
be « ‘omprehended under, the seventh 


trumpet 
Having now established the pro- 


per arrangement of the vials, I pro- 
ceed to deduce from it at what pre- 


*¥ Rev. xv. 8. Mede’s Works, p. 592. 


+ Rev, xi. 15, 19. xv.°5, 6, 7, 8. xvi. 1. 
Mr. Mede, by way of yet ‘farther extricat- 
ing himself from this difficulty, observes, 
that, according to the reading of the Com- 
plutensian cdition, the angels do not come 
out of the deimple, but out of heaven, ‘This 
however, even if it be the true reading, 
will by no means warrant his gloss; for 
St. John beholds the temple opened, before 
the seven angels even receive the vials from 
the living creature, much more therefore 


before they pour them oud, 
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cc) Se pornt of the Apocalypse the period 
of 1200 years begins, and at what 
precise port it ends. 
* ‘The four first trumpets, as all our 
be st commentators agree (with some 
eht varieties in their particular ex- 
position of them), relate to the in- 
eursions of the northern nations, 
and the consequent downfal of the 
vestern part of the Roman empire. 
Now St. Paul teaches us, that the 
reve lation of the man of sin, who is 
clearly the er little horn deserib- 
ad by Daniel, should be preceded 
by a great, apostacy ; and that it 
should moreover be prevented, until 
a certain determined time, by a 
power then in existence, which 
gower should be taken away pre- 
vious to such revelation of the man 
of sin. What this power is, ot. Paul 
does not directly specify ; but, ac- 
cording to the universal tradition of 
the ancient church, a tradition most 
probably received from the ‘Thessa- 
jonians to whom the apostle (as he 
himself unequivocally intimates *) 
had verbally declared the power, the 
western or original Roman empire 
was intended by him. ‘The western 
Roman empire, however, was finally 
taken away under the fourth trumpet. 
Therefore the open revelation of the 
man of sin, which synchronizes (as 
I have elsewhere observed) with the 
commencement of the 1260 years, 
inust be subsequent to the fourth 
trumpet; because the power that 
prevented it was not completely 
taken away until the sounding of 
that trumpet. Consequently, the 
i260 years must have commenced 
subsequent to the biast of the fourth 
trumpet. 
After the four first trumpets have 

finished sounding, St. John evident- 


ly points out to us the beginning of 


some new and remarkable period ; 
tor he specially dha the three last 
trumpets éiree woes. Now, since 
these trumpets rei being cue desig- 
nated are plainly more or less con- 
=— with each other: since the 
reventing power has now been re- 
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moved under the fourth trumpet ; 
since therefore we may expect the 
speedy revelation of the man of sin; 
and since (notwithstanding w hat 
Talib says to the contrary) most 
persons will think it highly impro- 
bable that so remarkable an epoch 
as his revelation and the commence- 
ment of the 1260 years should not 
synchronize with the beginning of 
some one bd the great apocalyptic 
periods ; are naturally led to ex- 
pect, that ‘dis man of sin is revealed, 
and that the 1260 years commence, 
at the beginning of the first woe- 
trumpet. ‘This, | say, we are natu- 
rally led to expect a priori; but we 
have no right to conclude that our 
expectation is well founded, unless 
the chronological era of the be-' 
ginning of the first woe-trumpet 
will correspond with the mark by 
which Daniel teaches us to ascertain 
the commencement of the 1260 
years. ‘The mark 1s, the delivering 
the saints into the hand of the papal 
little horn; and the chronological 
era of the begivning of the first woe- 
trumpet, acc ording to the general 
consent of our ablest expositors, is 
the commencement of the Mohammedan 
zmposture. But this imposture com- 
menced in the year 606; therefore 
the first woe-trumpet began to sound 
in the year 606. Now in this very 
year the saints were given into the 
hand of the little horn by the grant 
of universal episcopacy to the pope: 
therefore we have reason to conclude, 
that the 1260 years commence at 
the beginning of the first woe-trum- 
pet. | may add, that this is only 
one reason out of many for such a 
conclusion, Various other argu- 
ments are adduced, in my Disserta- 
tion on the 1260 Years, to prove the. 
same point. 

So much for their apocalyptic 
commencement: we must now en- 
deavour to ascertain their apocalyp- 
tic termination. 

Mr. Mede, as we have seen, 
makes the beginning of the third 
woe-trumpet to sy nchronize with 
the beginning of the seventh vial; 
and he assigns, as one reason for this 
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arrangement, the taking place of the 
completion ot God's mystery equally 
at the beginning of them both. On 
the same ground he maintains, that 
the 1260 years terminate equally at 
the beginning of them both: be- 
cause, since ihe finishing of God's 
mystery must mean the 
the 1260 years and the consequent in- 
troduction of Christ's kingdom upon 
earth, and since this mystery is alike 
said to be finished at the beginning 
both of the third woe-trumpet and 
of the seventh vial, the 1260 years 
must alike expire at the beginning 
both of the third woe-trumpet and 
the seventh vial *. 

This argument of Mr. Mede would 
be perfectly conclusive, if its pre- 
mises were well founded. I think 
it clear, that the finishing of Goas 
nystery means the finishing of the 
1260 years, and the consequent intro- 
duction of Christ's millennian king- 
dom; aad I think it equally clear, 
ihat en finishing of ae 3 mystery 1s 
alike spoken of by the great angel 
who announces the Pl C jeer y 
of the seventh trumpet +, and by 
the great voice from the throne, 
which, upon the effusion of the se- 
venth vial, exclaims J¢ 7s done, that 
isto say, The myst cry is fie ev, But, 
thouch the fin Mshing: of the same 
mystery be alike spoken of in both 
thes: passages, it 1s by no means 
oak en ol ‘in the same manner. For, 

as | have alreac ly shown, the mys- 
tery is only de ‘clared to be about to 


be finished at the commencement of 


the seventh trumpet, while it is said 

to be «etually done at the com- 

mmencement of the seveuth vial. And 

his t ‘ef Te leriy y * } io} ~} 

this fulure rendering of the originat 
, - ia . . 

word veAecin is equally required by 


* Se e Mede’s Clay. Apoc. Pars ii. 
Synch. 5. p. 4 420, Com. Apoe. in Tub. vii. 


Works, fy Lc. 4. p. 590. B. v. c. 1). 


p. 910. Bis al Newtou and Mr. Lowman 


agree with Mr. Mede in referring the yeyoy: 
ot Rev. xvi. 17. to the peusiery of Rev. ie § 
tndeed it is hard to say to what else it ean 
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the genius of the Greek language, 
and by what I have proved to be 
the proper arrangement of the seven 
vials: because, since all the seven 
vials are introduced by the seventh 
trumpet, and since theretore the ef- 
fusion of the seventh vial is consi- 
derably posterior to the commence- 
ment of the seventh trumpet ; that 
mysiery, which is actually finished at 
the effusion of the seventh vial, can- 
not likewise be actually finished at 
the prior commencement of the se- 
venth trumpet, which introduces, not 
only the seventh vial, but all the six 
preceding vials. Such being the 
case, since the mystery of God is 
finished when the 1260 years expire, 
and since this mystery is also finish- 
ed at the effusion of the seventh vial 
(whence Mr. Mede justly denomi- 
nates it the vial of consummation) ; 1 
will follow, that the 1260 years ex- 
pire at the eflusion of the seventh 
vial. This same mystery seems to 
me to be spoken of by St. Paul 
(Rom. xi.25). A part of the great 
mystery of God 1s the unconverted 


state of Israel until the fulness of 


the times of the Gentiles be arrived. 
When that fulness zs arrived, when 
the 1200 years have expired, then 
the mystery is accomplished. Da- 
niel evi lently alludes to this same 
mystery of the 1260 years in chap. 
xii. 6,73 as will appear to any one 
who compares that passage with 
Rev. x. 5,6,7. What St. John 
styles a deep mystery, Daniel speaks 
of as a period of wonders. When 
the wonders are finished, when the 
three times and a half have expired, 
aud when the holy people cease to 
be scattered, then the mystery of 
God is accomplished. 

The preceding statement per- 
fectly accords with the opinion en- 
tertained by the Hebrew doctors 


respecting the future restoration of 


the Jews. They suppose that it 
will take plac ‘e at the time that the 

oman empire in its last state is 
finally overthrown. And their 
opinion seems to have been founded, 
partly on the persuasion that by the 
Edom, whose downfal is so frequently 











connected in prophecy with the 
return of Judah, the Roman empire 

was intended; and partly upon the 
comparison with each other of two 
passages in Daniel. In the first 
of these, the tyrannical domination 
of the Roman beast, under the in- 
fluence of his little horn, is limited 
to three times and a half; at the 
end of which the judgment is to sif, 
and the beast is to be slain. In the 
second, the scattering of the holy 
people is said to be finished at the 
end of the period of wonders; 
which period is itself limited to the 
times of the beast, or the three times 
and a half. Hence they drew the 
obvious conclusion, that the slaying 
of the beast, and the restoration of 
the Jews, both equally taking place 
at the close of the three times and 


a half, were necessarily synchro- 
nical *, 
If, then, there be any validity 


in this train of argument (and I am 
not aware of any lurking fallacy in 
it), the 1260 years cannot as yet 
have expired, as ‘Talib supposes. 
The seventh vial is not yet poured 
out, because the sixth (even to say 
nothing of the fifth) yet remains to 
be poured out upon the Ottoman 
power; the times of the Gentiles 
are not yet fulfilled, because the 
Jews are still scattered among 

nations; therefore the 1260 years 
cannot yet have expired. I much 
doubt whether any thing, but the 
actual immediate restoration of the 
Jews, will convince me to the con- 
trary. The arguments at least 
which Mr. Bicheno and ‘Talib have 
hitherto adduced in proof of their 
opinion, seem to me to weigh as no- 
thing against those in 
the “opposite side of the question. 
The former of my respectable op- 
ponents has ar cued, that, consider- 
ing the wonderful rapidity with 
Ww hich events have lately succeeded 
each other, it is difficult to believe 
that the 1260 years will not expire 


* See Mede’s Works, 
bishop Newton’s Dissert. 
194. Wol. ili, p. 502, 


3. v. c. 8. p. 902. 
vol, ii, p. 194)--- 
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till the year 1866, which I have 
conjectured to be the era of their 
termination. ‘This mode of arguing 
is rather an appeal to the imagina- 
tion, than to the judgment. We 
know not what may occur to retard 
matters. Who, for instance, shall 
venture positively to assert, that 
the fifth vial is already po arid out ? 
But if it be rot already poured out, 
it must be poured out upon the 


french government: for that <¢ 20- 
vernment is evidently now the head 
of the Roman beast. And, since 
it is to be poured out on the 


throne of the beast, it is not easy to 
conceive what can be intended by 
it, except some direct attack upon 
his tyrannical imperial authority. 

] mention this, not even as a conjec- 
ture, but merely to shew the weak- 
ness of any argument founded on 
passing events. Things cannot con- 
tinue till the year 18606. My answer 
is, How do you know that shes cannot 
continue till then? How do you know 

that the fifth vial does not yet remain 
to be poured out ? 

I believe we have now prerty 
nearly exhausted the question, whe- 
ther the 1260 years be already eX 
pired, or not: but, however that may 
be, I greatly fear we shall have ex- 
hausted the patience of most of your 
readers. Yet there is one matter I 
cannot forbear noticing. I have 
maintained, in opposition to Mede 
and Newton, that the 
the Roman beast symbolizes the spi- 
ritual kingdom of the pope, not his 
petty lialian principality That I 
was right, is now proved by the 
event. The pope is stripped « ~/ a 
principality: consequently, if that 
was symbolized by the leitle tog 
the little horn is no longer in ex- 
istence. ‘This, however, will not 
quadrate with the prophecy. What- 
ever be the duration of the horn’s 
bare existence, it is at any rate to 
exist not less than 1260 years, be- 
cause so long the saints are to be 
given into its hand. But, if the pa- 
trimony of St. Peter be the horn 


then the horn is no more, afte: 


having been im existence 





little horn of 


, not 1264 
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years (which the gay requires), 
but only about 1000, or 1050 years. 
if Pepin or Charlemagne made the 
pope to be a horn in “the year 756 
or $00, by conferring upon him a 
temporal principality (as Mede and 
Newton suppose), Bonaparte has 
caused him to cease to be a horn 
by depriving him of that princi- 
pality in 1808. But, in that case, 
the little horn will plainly not have 
existed 1260 years. Hence I think 
it manifest, that my interpretation 
of the sy nmbol must be the right one. 

I do not choose to enter into any 
dispute with ‘Talib respecting our 
Lord’s prophecy. All that I know 
on the subject, [ have stated in my 
work on the restoration of the Jews. 
{must still say, that an argument 
drawn from a disputed interpreta- 
tionot a prophecy, cannot be allow- 
ed to be altogether conclusive. | 
do not believe, that the word 
YAVOUAI will bear any such sense 
as “a plain honest man” assigns to it. 
It doubtless signifies either ¢o conte 
to pass, or to be born; for these are 
kindred ideas: when an event comes 


to pass, zt 7s born out of the womb of 


time; When a man is born he Zs, 
whereas before le was not. But I 
doubt whether an instance can be 
found, where it either signifies to 
hegin to come to pass, ov to begin to 
be born. Af we trauslate the passage, 
this zeneration shall not pass, till all 
these events shall be born; according 
to my conceptions, we shall be just 
where we were. For, if the present 
generation was not to pass till all those 
events had been born out of the 
womb of time, it surely was not to 
pass till all those events had been 
fulfilled. The sense seems to me to 
be precisely the same, according 
to cither translation. If ‘Talib will 
vive a perfectly unobjectionable in- 
terpretation of that very difficult 
prophecy, I shall be happy to av ail 
myself of it: for my own part, 
readily confess, that I do not under- 
stand it, and that I have never yet 
inct With an interpretation which al- 
together satished me. 
Stockton, July 6, 1505, G. S&S. FABER, 





{Avcusr, 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I apprenenp, Mr. Editor, that one 
object of the Christian Observer is 
that of enlarging the views, diversi- 
lying the knowledge, and exaltine 
the taste of many of your truly 
pious readers, whose minds have 
been contracted, partly perhaps in 
consequence of that very separation 
from the world which is one proot 
of their religious sincerity. I am 
no friend to that kind of ‘liberality 
for which many plead ; a liberality 
which leads to a conforiity to the 
world in practice, and to latitudina- 
rianism in principle. Though | 
partly agree with the correspondent 
in your number for December 1806, 
who objects to an indiscriminate re- 
commendation of the works of such 
men as Whichcote, &c., yet I can- 
not help thinking that a few quota- 
tions from that author, or from other 
writers whose views on some lead- 
ing points of doctrine nay be im- 
perfect, but whose spirit neverthe- 
less is occasional ily excellent, may 
now and then be permitted to en- 
rich the pages of your work, Sau- 
ria seems to mea divine of this class. 
Iie is faulty in several respects: 
he is even defective in his state- 
ment of some evangelical doctrines, 
Saurin, however, often makes the 
most striking use of generally-ac- 
knowledged truths; such as the 
omuuscience or eternity of God, the 


mortality of man, the nearness of 


death, and the importance of the 
day of judgment. He sometimes 
takes the sublimest flights ; and his 
sublimity is that, not of genius alone, 
but of genius and picty most hap- 
pily and delightfully combined. | 
will now submit to you a passage 
from this author, which will, I am 
sure, approve itself to every class 
of your readers ; and though it may 
not particularly instruct the head, Is 
calculated to excite the utmost so- 
lemnity, and to warin the best atkec- 
tious of the heart.—I{le is speaking 
of no less a subject than the eternity 
of God, and the dissolution of this 
perishable world. 

















§808.4 
« First,” he says, * the destruction 
of the universe affords us a picture 
of the par of our Judge. ~ How 
powerful, my brethren, is this Judge! 
‘ Whocan resist his will? Once there 
was nO sea, no earth, no firmament ; 
one frightful night covered the 
whole face of the universe. Jle 
spake, and all these things appeared. 
Now we behold a sea, an earth, and 
a firmament. He will again speak, 
and the sea shall be dry, the earth 
shall be consumed, the stars shall 
disappear, the firmament shall be 
found no more. Such is the God 
whom the smmer attacks. A God, 
‘who taketh up the isles as a very 
little thing’ A God, ‘ who re- 
moveth the mountains, and over- 
turneth them in his anger; who 
shaketh the earth out of her place, 
wd the pillars thereof tremble.” A 
Giod, ©“ who commandeth the sun 
and it riseth not, and sealeth up the 
stars; who doth great things past 
‘finding out; yea, and wonders with- 
wt number’ Job ix. 5,6, 7, 10. 
“Secondly. The conflast ‘ation of 
the universe atlords us a picture of 
the horrors of vice. tis not enough 
to condemn to eternal flames, and to 
confine in chains of darkness, those 
who have fled from his justice. Not 
content to punish the ambitious, he 
will destroy even the instruments of 
ambition, and overturn those thrones 
and palaces which have caused it. 
Not content to punish the voluptu- 
ous, he will destroy even the objects 
of voluptuousness ; and consume the 
heavens, the earth, and the elements 
which have afforded matter of con- 
cupiscence. Heavens! earth! ele- 
ments! are ye guilty? But if ye be 
treated with so much rigour for 
having been the unconscious instru- 
ments of the crime, what must the 
condition of the criminal be! 
“Thirdly. In the burning of the 
universe we find a representation 
of the vanity of the present world. 
What is os world which fascinates 
our eves! It is a funeral pile, that 
already begins to burn, and will 
soon be entirely consumed: it is a 
world that must end; and all that 
Cuntst, Opsery. No. $9. 
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must end is far inferior to an in- 
mortal soul. The thought of death 
is already a powertul motive to us 

} place our affections on another 

iol for what is death? It is to 
every individual what one day the 
final ruin will be to the generality 
of mankind: itis the destruction of 
the heavens, which pass away with a 
great noise; it is the dissolution of 
elements ; it is the entire confla- 
gration of the world, and of the 
works which are therein. Yet vanity 
hath invented refuges against this 
storm. ‘The hope of an imaginary 
immortality hath been able to sup- 
port some men against the fear of 
real death. ‘The idea of existing in 
the minds of those who exist after 
them, hath in some sort comforted 
them under the miserable thought 
of being no more. Hence pompous 
buildings and stately edifices: hence 
rich monuments and superb mauso- 
leums: hence proud inscriptions 
and vain-glorious titles inscribed on 
marble and brass. You will not 
only be stretched in your tombs, 
and cease to use the houses and 
fields and pa'aces which you inha- 
bit; but these houses, these fields, 
these palaces, will be consumed; 
and the memory of all that is i 
ened to the world will vanish with 
the world. Since, then, this is the 
condition of all sensible things ; 
since all these sensible things inust 
perish ; immortal man, infinite 
spirit, eternal soul, dost thou fasten 
thyself to vanity and instability ? 
Dost thou not seek for a good more 
suitable to thy nature and duration ? 
Seeing all these things must be dis- 
solved, * what manner of persons ought 
ye to be in all holy conversation and 
vodliness ! 

« Fourthly. The conflagi ‘ation of 
the world furnisheth a desc ription of 
the world to come. You oiten heay 
us declaim on the nothing ne ss of 
earthly things. We ire quently say 
with Solomon, van ty of vanities, all 
7s vanity ; vanity in ple ASUreS, J vanity 
in erandeurs, vanity in riches, Vanity 
i sciences, vanity in all! Could { 
extract the choicest dignities and 
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fortunes; could 1 inhabit the most 
temperate clime and the most plea- 
sant country ; could [ choose the 
mast bo nevolent hearts arc the 
wisest minds; could | take the most 
happy temper and the most snb- 
lime genias ; could I cultivate the 
sciences, and make the fine arts 
flourish; could J cotiect and unite 
all that conld please the passions, 
and banish all that could give pain 
a lite jormed on this plan how hikely 
to please us! Ah, my brethren, a 
lite formed on this plan might ta- 
deed answer the ideas et bippiness 
which ‘eeble ail trate Pen Uses 
form; bot such @ plan canact even 
approach the Gesigns of an intinite 
God. A life formed on tins plan 
mizht indeed exnoust a terrestrial 
love, bat it couid never reach the 
love of an wanite God. To accom- 
plish this love, there must be an- 
Other world; there musi be new 
heavens and a new earhs; there 
must be objects far more grand. 
«Finally. The destruction of the 
universe displays the excellence of 
piety. QO that | could represent the 
beli ver amidst fires, flames, winds, 
tempests, che coniusion of all nature, 
content, peaceable, unalterable! O 
that [ could represent the heavens 
passin : r away, the elements dissolv- 
Ine with fervent heat, the earth and 
the | hings which are in it burning up, 
and the believer, that man, that j in- 
considerable man, little by his na- 
ture, but great by the privileges 
with which piety endows him, wiih- 
out suspicion, rising fearless above 
ali the catastrophes of the universe, 
and surv ving its ruins! ©O that I 
could describe the believer, while 
all «the tribes of the earth mourn 
and smite their breasts,’ while the 
wicked shall be ‘as if they were 
giving up the ghost,’ while their 
despair exbales in’ these dreadiul 
howligs, ¢ Mountains, fall on us; 
hills, cover us from the face of Him 
who sits on the throne, and from the 
face of the Lamb!’ O that I could 
describe the believer, assured, tri- 
ymphant, founded on the Rock of 
Ages, ‘ hasting unto the coming of 


stru ction of the World. 


AUGUS i, 


the day of God, > as the “ue ex- 
pressetb its; aiming with transports 
of joy which we cannot express (O 
may we one day experience these 
1), aiming to approach the 
presence of Jesus Christ as his ten- 
derest triend and deliverer, literally 
proving the trath of this promise, 
‘When thou passest through the 
waicrs, they shall not overilew thee ; 
when thou walkest through the fire, 
thou shat net be burnt.’ O that J 
cowid repecsent him cryim., § ‘ Ceine, 
Lord Jesus, come quickly!’ come, 
receive 2 creniure once defiled with 
stu, someumes even rebellious, yet 
aiways having at the bottom of his 
heart principles of love to thee ; but 
now ravished wich transports of joy, 
because he is eniering an economy 
in which he shall be always sub- 
missive and always faithful. 

«What shall i say to you, my dear 
brethren, to inchue you to piety, if 
all these grand mocves be without 
success ? if the words of my text; 
if the voice of an apostle—what do 
I say ?—the voice of an apostle!—if 
the ‘sun darkened, if ‘ the moon 
changed into blood,’ if the ¢ stars 
failen from heaven,’ if ‘ the powers 
of heaven shaken,’ if the ‘ heavens 
passing away with a great noise, 
if the * elements dissolving with 
fervent heat,’ if the ‘ earth con- 
sumed, with all that is therein,’ if 
the universal destruction of nature 
and elements, be incapable of loosen- 
ing and detaching you from the pre- 
sent world ? 

«It is said, that, some days be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem, a 
voice was heard proceeding trom 

the holy place, and crying, Let us go 
hence, let us go hence. We preach 
(if i may be allowed to say so) in 
sight of the ruins of this whole uni- 
verse. Yes, from the centre of the 
trembling world and crashing ele- 
ments, a voice sounds, Let us go 
hence, let us quit the world, give our 
hopes more 20; ad bases than inkin- 
lied worlds which wili shortly be 
burnt up. And then pass away, 
heavens, witha great noise ; consume, 
elements 5 burn, carth, with all thy 


transports 
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works; perish, universe ; perish, na- 
ture—our felicity is shove all such 
catastrophes 3 we cleave to the God 
of ages 3 to God, who is the source 
of existence and duration; to God, 
before whom ‘a thousand years are 
a; one day, and one day as a thou- 
sand years. £O Lord, of old hast 
hou Jaid the foundation of the earth, 
and the heavens are the works ot 
thine hands. ‘They shall’ perish, 
but thou shalt endure ; yea, all of 
them shall wax old, like a garment ; 
as a vesture shalt thou change diet, 
and they shali be changed. But 
thou, Thou art the same, and thy 
years shall haveno end. ‘The chil- 
dren of thy servants shall continue, 
and their seed shall be established 
betore thee!’ Amen.” 


 ~ ma Ce —— — 
For the Christian Observer. 


QN PEACE WITH GOD, AND THE MEANS 
OF OBTAINING IT. 


To enjoy a well-founded peace with 

God is a blessing of such inesti- 
mable value, especially when our 

state as sinners, and the awful ac- 

count we must all soon give at the 
tribunal of God, are considered, that 
we cannot be too earnest to obtain 
it, nor too solicitous to ascertain that 
it is built on stable ground. A mis- 
take in this respect would be tre- 
mendous. There is, it is true, a 
jarge description of persons to whom 
the proposed inquiry will be likely 
to prove uninteresting; they con- 
ceive themselves to bealre ady i in pos- 
session of peace and acceptance with 
God, and therefore entertain no 
anxieties on the subject. They never 
are uneasy on account of their sins, 
nor trentble while they reflect on 
the holiness and justice of God; as- 
suming that the Divine mercy will 
be extended to them in another 
State, with the same contidence with 
Which they re ly ou the continuance 
of his soodnes 3m the present. Such 
persons may donbtless be said, in a 
Certain sense of the word, to possess 
peace. But the peace winch they 
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possess, is not the peace of the 
Gospel; for iet it be remembered, 
the inguiry which is to be instituted 
respects not the degree of tranguti- 
lity which may be enjoyed, but the 
nature of that tranquillity, and the 
source from which it proceeds. The 
infidel who rejects revelation, even 
the Atheist who says there is no 
God, may enjoy a quiet and peace- 
ful mind, disturbed by no spiritual 
doubts or fears. But it would ob- 
viously be wrong to assume that he 
is therefore at peace with God. And 
even among those who are nominally 
Christians, we generally find that 
such as are inost ignorant and care- 
less about religion are the most se- 
cure and confident with respect to 
their future state. A person who is 
ignorant is very apt to be presump- 
tuous: not perceiving danger, he 
naturally has no fear. Inconsidera- 
tion produces a similar etiect, espe- 
ciaily when a man’s attention is so 
much engrossed by the business of 
the world, or the pleasures of sense, 
as to leave him neither leisure nor 
inclination to inquire into the state 
of his soul, to examime the word of 
God, or to reflect much on the va- 
rious obligations of religion, and the 
account which he has to render of 
their fulfilment. And here it may 
be observed, that the taste of the 
age strongly tens to encourage a 
careless sec urity on this point. Other 
aves have been superstitious and er- 
roneous as to the means of obtaining 
the pardon of sin. They trusted to 
penances, to coniessions, to works of 
charity : but stil their object was 
gool: they acknowledged their 
sin, and sought to appease the in- 
dignation of their Judge. But tie 
speed age, in throwing oil the 
superstition and other errors of our 
fofefathers; have laid aside also, it 
is to be feared, their just concera 
for the interests of eternity, ‘Phe 
liberal ideas which it is now fashion. 
able to entertain of the Almighiy, 
banish alt fear of his justice; acd 
it would by many be re; garded as 
indicating a want both of sense aud 
piety, to eX press a 1 doubt respecting 
» 
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the indiscriminate extension of the 
Divine merc y. 

These considerations sufficiently 
account fur that indiflerence about 
salvation which is so often mistaken 
for peace with God: but such a 
peace is established on no solid toun- 
dation, the result of no serious m- 
vestigation, neither the offspring of 
arcligious frame of mind, nor ac- 
companied by pious dispositions ; a 
peace enjoyed in defiance of the de- 
clarations of God, and which stands 
in direct contradiction to the holi- 
ness of his nature. 

The first indications of true rel} 
gion manifest themselves by dis- 
carding this unfounded confidence : 
for true religion opens the eyes to 
behold the glorious majesty, the 
spotless purity, the awful justice of 
the Supreme Judge of the world. 
It leads us to listen with reverence 
and fear to his solemn denunciations. 
It impresses the heart with a dread 
of the Divine displeasure against 
sin, and produces an anxious desire 
to obtain his favour, as a_ benefit 
truly inestimable, and in comparison 
of which all other enjoyments are 
but as dross. The man awakes 
from his brutish insensibility. He 
has now a more just view of the na- 
ture and character of God, an in- 
creased reverence of his authority, a 
more earnest desire to please him, 
2 more grateful sense of his mer- 
cies, a truer apprehension of the 
evil of sin, a better acquaintance 
with himself, and a more accurate 
idea of the nature and value of this 
world as compared with the next. 
Before, he was like the beasts of the 
held, insensible to future eternal 
consequences. He now begins to 
feel as a rational and immortal be- 
ing, and becomes therefore alive to 
divine subjects. Hence his diligent 
study of the Holy Scriptures, his 
solicitude respecting the safety of 
his state, and his fervent applica- 
tions to the Throne of Grace for 
pardon and acceptance. Such is 
the character to whom the Gospel 
addresses itself. This is the hum- 
ble and contrite mar to whom the 
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tained ? 


[Avucuct 
Lord tooks, the “ poor in spirit” to 
whom the kingdom of heaven is 
promised. ‘To the careless, the 
worldly, the sensual, the Gospel 
speaks nothing but what is calcu- 
lated to shake their confidence and 
alarm their fears: to the humbled, 
the awakened sinner, it breathes the 
language of mercy and peace. 

It i is the great “design of revela- 
tion to impart to our sinful race 
solid and durable peace ; though 
many strangely conceive religion 
to be the parent only of gloom, ane 
the great enemy to happiness. This 
design appears in nothing more 
clearly than in that wonderful me- 
thod of communicating to man a 


joyful hope in Christ, which is made 


known by the Gospel. ‘Phe Son of 
God comes down from heaven and 
cies upon the cross, to take away 
our sins, to remove every obstacle 
to an union between us and God, to 
produce a cheerful confidence in the 
mercy of our heavenly Father, and 
to fill all who truly receive the 
gospel with joy and peace; a peace 
founded on the promises, and esta- 
blished on the attributes, of the un- 
changeable God, which will keep 
the mind tranquil amidst all the 
troubles of this stormy life, and 
support it in the hour of sickness 
and death ; a peace, w hich, while 
it enables us to enjoy with a purer 
relish the temporal mercies we re- 
ceive, will also be the pledge and 
earnest to us of heaven itseli. 

But how is this peace to be ob- 
I reply in the words of St. 
Paul: Being justified by faith, we 
have peace with God, through ovr 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

I scarcely need observe, that this 
is not the common method by which 
men seek to obtain peace with God. 
In nendtil, they expect to derive 
their peace and ‘their hope of future 
glory from their obedience to God ; 
in other words, from their own 
merits. ‘The method prescribed by 
the apostle, differs entirely from 
this. The one presents before God 
our own righteousness: the other 


makes the sacrifice and death ef 


- 
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‘‘hrist the consideration on account 
of which God is pleased to pardon 
sius. ‘The one regards our salvation 
as an act im some respects of justice 
ou the part of God: the other, as 
wy act of the free grace and unde- 
served mercy of God through Christ. 
fhe one looks to the past lite witha 
devree Of approbation: the other 
with self-loathing, humiliation, and 
repentance. ‘The one leads the 
sinner to undervalue the purity of 
the law, in order to bring it down 
to his own standard: the other en- 
courages the highest possible con 
ception of the de mands of the law, 
and the justice of the Judge, but be- 
holds those demands fulfilled by the 
righteousness of Christ, and that jus- 
tice satished by his death. ‘Phe one 
clauns heaven as a reward: the 
other hopes for it as a free gilt from 
the boundless mercy of God. The 
one expects the Divine favour as of 
rigut: the other sues for it as a cri- 
minal suppheates pardon. ‘Fhe ten- 
dency of the one is to exalt man: 
that of the other to abase man, aud 
tO vlorify God. 

Nor do these two modes of seek- 
ing peace with God differ more in 
their mature than in their. etlects. 
The peace which the one produces 
inust necessarily be deferred, tll 
obedience shall bave been pertorni- 
ed with a sufficient degree of exact- 
ness to justify the hope derived 
fromit. Hence many persons, who 
are too enlightened, too sincere and 
humble, to think very favourably of 
their own excellence, never do at- 
tain to what may be called peace 
with God. They hope it may be 
well with them at last, through the 
merey of God covering the de fects 
of their obedience ; but as for hav- 
ng peace with God, they do not 
pretend to it; they even suspect 
that enthusiasm or presumption 


alone can produce the prosesmion of 


tt. Hence they not only do not en- 
joy much consolation in religion ; 
but their peace is very liable to be 


shaken by increasing knowledge of 
the duties they owe to nin, and of 
the holiness of his nature; for this 
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will necessarily diniinish their con- 
fidence, and thus fill their minds 
with fear and perplexity. 

On the other hand, it is clear that 
the first Christians, on thew be- 
heving in Christ, enjoyed, as a fruit 
of their faith, a great degree of hope 
_ peace, The ‘y are represeuted 

s beme filled with joy and peace 
in believing, as ble ssi ‘and praisit is 
God continually; as rejoicing in 
hope of the we of God. ‘These 
ellects are spok en of by the apostle 
as the natural fruits of faith; and 
our faith in Christ, not our works, 
are stated to be the souree from 
which they are derived. Nor is a 
mistake in this point of small ac- 


count. Were it attended with no 
ether disadvantage than_ that of 


losing, during @ vreat 
piigrimage in this evil world, the 
delighttul sense of reconciliation 
witls God, and the cheering hope of 
eternal glory, we should be led most 
anxiously to inguire Whether we are 
building eur peace on a stable basis. 
dut this is not all. ‘The sprit and 

temper with w hich we obey the 
commands of God, will be very ma- 
terially Seu by the motives 
which actuate us. if we rely on 
our own i engrserg to justily us 
before God, we shall want the main 
spring to obe dienee. It is a view of 
the love of God in Christ Jesus ; it 
is the filial confidence we feel in 
bim asareconeifed Father; it is our 
him in the contem- 


fervent | 
innumerable 


part of our 


iOVe to 
plation of his exccl- 
lenctes and of his pardoning grace 
in Christ, which must give energy 
to our rena cheeriulness to 
our self-denial, activity and perse- 
verance to our efforts. ‘The Gospel 
is intended to supply uw 

erful motives 3) mot! 

powerlul to enable 
come the world, the flesh, 
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beyond himself and the world in 
which he lives, and to communicate 
to him a measure o. the sin and 
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raphs above. And how is this to 
be effected? oniy by a display of 
the same goodness w hich captivates 
those biessed spirits. They behold 
the transcendent glory of God, bis 
infinite wisdom, power, and good- 
ness; and in consequence of this, 
they fect so ardent a love to him, so 
perfect a confidence in him, so 
transporting a delight in his perfec- 
tions, that they gladly give them- 
selves up to his service. In lke 
manner, when God would raise man 
from the low and abject state of sin, 
he begins by manifesting the infi- 
nite greatness of his mercy and 
grace, and by exhibiting such an 
affecting dis spi: ay of it, as shall cap- 
tivate his heart, and lead him to 
adore, to praise, and to live in some 
measure as the angels inheaven. He 
sends his only begotten Son into 
the world to take our nature upon 
him, to die in our behalf, to rise 
avain for our justification, to publish 
to the whole world the glad tidings 
of reconciliation, and to commission 
his apostles to beseech every crea- 
ture to be reconciled to God. 

lt was this wonderful display of 
mercy and grace which affected the 
hearts of the first Christians. They 
gazed with astonishment, believed, 
adored, loved, aud obeyed. Struck 
with the glorious view of Divine 
love, they surrendered themselves 
at once to Christ, as his willing ser- 
vints; they readily sacrificed their 
vices and their evil tempers at his 
surine; they even esteemed It an 
honour tor his sake to suffer shame, 
cr loss, or pain, or death itself! The 
glorious prospect which opened 
upon them produced an entire revyo- 
tution in all their sentiments and 
feelings; the love of the world was 
w holly mortified inthem; the world 
became no more in their estimation 
than the light dust of the balance; 
2 moral change was wrought in 
thei, corresponding to the change 
tm their views; their own righte- 
ousness, which betore was highly 
prized, they now accounted but as 
dross; anda ravishing hope of im- 
mortal glory, and an overilowing 


[Aucusr, 
joy in God, through Jesus Christ, 
was at once the elkect and the re- 
ward of their faith. 

Let us now pause for a moment, 
and compare the views and feelings 
of such a person with those of the 
nian who is endeavourine to found 
his peace on the merit of his own 
obedience. In the former case, 
Christ is the sun of his system, the 
fountain of light and lile, of strength: 
aud peace, of hope and glory. Ip 
the latter, Christ is left out of view, 
or is dimly seen behind the shade oi 
his own merit. He is acting on the 
same principles, and from the same 
motives and views, which might 
equally have influenced him if 
Christ had not come into the world 
and sulfered on the cross. In the 
former, we perceive the spring ot 
obedience to be, gratitude for the 
grace of God bestowed in Christ 
Jesus. In the latter, the moving 
spring of obedience is the hope of 
propitiating God by the excellence 
of his life, or the sincerity of his re- 
pentance. No two things therefore 
can be more diflerent in their prin- 
ciples, their motive, and thei ef- 
fects. 

Let us figure to ourselves a person, 
who has hitherto been a stranger to 
the grace of God in Christ, be- 
coming acquainted with the trea- 
sures of Divine mercy revealed in 
the Gospel. He begins to muse on 
the frailty of man, to consider his 
latter end, to ponder on the judg- 
ment to come, and to shudder at the 
bare possibility of his being ex- 
cluded from heaven. He reflects 
on his past sins, and trembles. 
When he remembers how often he 
has resolved to break off his sins 
and turn to God, and yet has failed 
m maintaining his resolution, he 
grows pale under the conviction of 
his utter inability to become righ- 
teons. His life he perceives to “be 
daily shortening, while his habits of 
sin are becoming more inveterate. 
In despair he lifts up his voice to 
God for mercy. He studies the 
word of God. He begins to behold 
anew way of salvation pointed ous 
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to him in its sacred pages. His at- 
tention Is directed to the extent and 
spirituality of the Divine law. He 
reflects also on the extent of Christ’s 
power, the merit of his death, and 
the efficacy of bis atonement and 
jntercession, and begins to be al- 
fected by the view of such mercy 
and jove. Heavy Jaden with sin, 
and wearted with its burden, and with 
his endeavours, hitherto vain, to ex- 
iricate himself from its power, he 
now commits himself to Christ; and 
believing his promises, hope springs 
ap iM his mind. With tears of 
mingled penitence and hope, he ad- 
dresses himself with earnestness and 
anxiety to the Saviour of sinners, 
and his prayer is heard. He ob- 
tains an increasing measure of light, 
grace, and Cansniation. ‘Phe desires 
of his heart are turned towards spi- 
riual blessinys, and above all to- 
wards that Redeemer who purchased 
them. He loves him; he re- 
verences his name; he venerates his 
vord, his ordinances, his people ; 
he begins to serve God with a free 
and willing spirit, as his reconciled 
Father in Christ. He now has peace 
with God. ‘Through Jesus, he can 
now rejoice in the hope of the glory 
of God. He now obeys, from the 
honourable motives of gratitude and 
affection. He dreads, above all 
things, to displease his heavenly 
Father; and he begins to contem- 
plate with exnuitation the day when 
heshallsee Him, whom, having not 
seen, he nevertheless has loved; and 
in Whom, though now. he sees him 
not, yet believing, he rejoices with 
a joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
There appears to be but one ob- 
jection of any moment to this me- 
thod of deriving peace with God 
from our « being justified by faith,” 
rather than from our own righteous- 
ness; namely, that it may tend to 
relax the strictness of our obedience. 
But, in reply to this objectio n, it 
will be sufficient to state, tli: at though 
our own obedience is not to be the 
foundation of our peace, it is, never- 


theless, to be the guard of it. Take 
che case of a dotifel son. le enter 
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AQIS 
tains a perfect confidence in his af- 
fectionate parent. Now this confi- 
dence is founded not upon the me- 
rit of his own obedience, but on the 
knowledge he has of his father’s 
character: it is the persuasion of 
his goodness and love which 
produced it. however, 
dience ts the guard of his confideuce. 
Were he to become undutiful, his 
confidence would be justly shaken, 
and he wonld feel that be had for- 
feited all title to his father’s favour. 
God ts the father of behevers, their 
reconciled Father through 
Christ. While, therefore, their 
hearts condemn them not of wil- 
fully continuing in sin, or accuse 
them of insi: ierity and hypoceis sy 
in their projession ‘of religion, they 
have confidence in God. But, af 
the contrary be the case, they then 
justly conciude, * as God canavct 
be deceived, so must he be dis- 
pleased by an insincere profession 
of attachment to him. 

It must indeed be allowed, that 
there are some persons who are sin- 
cere in their obedience to God, but 
who enjoy little peace in religion, 
and look forward only with appre- 
hension to the day of death. But 
let such contemplate the glorious 
grace of the Gospel, and the me- 
thod of obt: ining peace which 
Si. Paul has presc ribed. Let them 

Il to mind how all holy men have 
died; rejoicing in Christ, confiding 
in his merits, trusting his promises, 
and disclaiming all self dependence. 
Let them hence learn wha 
the ground of their peace ; futh in 
Christ, a humble reliance on him 
who gave himself for the sins of the 
world. Considerable difficulty may 
indeed be experienced im Overcom- 
ing the natural bias of the mind to 
self-dependence. The 
and the melancholy may 


constitutionally disposed tO 
t 


has 


’ ’ 
sal, obe- 


Jesus 


must be 


rupulous 
also be 

resist 
the clearest evidence of their own 
integrity ; but these cases apart, 
the result of adopting the plan 
which has been pour ted out, nay 
confidently be expected to be an 
increasing measure of peace with 
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God, and joy and confidence in him. 
i do not say that this peace will 
sufler no interruption. Negligence 
will not fail to disturb it. A course 
of vigilant circumspeciion, of cheer- 
ful and unsremittme obedience, can 
alone preserve it from decay. And 
though the troubles of hile, or the 
state of bodily health, may even iu 
this case affect our peace; yet, on 
the whole, such a degree oF that 
is will 
disquieting apprehen- 


Hlessing may be expecte ‘d, 
remove all 
sions respecting our acceptance with 
4rod; as will canse us to entertam 
a confidence in oar heavenly Fa- 
ther’s wisdom and goodness, and an 
entire resig nation to his will; and 
will make us, if not joy bef at least 
tranquil im the prosp et of death. 

Ii f have succeeded in the obiect 
which Thad ia view ia writing this 
paper, my readers will pereeive that 
the doctrine of justification by the 
free grace of God in( urist, through 
faith, is not an empty pen culative 
doc trine, but one which,whenrehtly 
receive’, is indeed most ellective, 
through the power of the Holy 
Spirit, to communicate toman all the 
biessings of salvation, 

N.D. 


SS Pn 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


It gave me pleasure to observe, in 
one of the numbers of your miscel- 
Jany, a letter on a subject that has 
frequently engaged my serious at- 
tention: J mean, the state of the 
Gypsies. Jt is painful to reflect 
how many thousands of these un- 
happy creatures have, since the 
heht of Christianity has shone on 
this island, : gone into eternity igno- 
rant of the way of salvation, and 
without one cheering thought of a 
Surely, 
awful re sponsibility attached to this 
neglect. 

If we look back into the history 
of the Christian church, from the 
earliest ages, we shall find that the 
introduction of the Gospel amongst 

r 


ALY people 1ias ge nerally been ef- 


Saviour. sir, there is an 


the Gypsies. | Aucrsr, 


fected by means of missionaries: 
aud so numerous are the Gypsies, 
and so desultory in their habits Oo; 
life, that it might well occupy the 
time of more than one zealous indi- 
vidual to go amongst them, and by 
plain, simple, affectionate eonversa- 
tion and exhortation (when practi. 
cable) instruct them in the know- 
ledyve of their Redeemer. Nor, in 
this favoured land, where there are 
so many who zealously embrace the 
doctrines of Christianity, would 
there, I trust, be wanting, both one 
or more persons who would devote 
tuiemselves to this truly apostolic 
work, and benevoient individuals 
who woald open their hearts and 
their purses for the support and en- 

couragement of such an under- 
taking. This labour of love would 
doubtless prove less arduous than 
the attempts which have been made 
to establish missions among the 
American Indians, the natives of the 
South Seas, or the inhabitants of 
Southern Africa. ‘The dread of the 
wagistracy Im this country would 
prove a protection from per ‘sonal in- 
jury, while the painful relinquish- 
jnent of friends and country would 
pot be required. 

I will also beg leave to mention 
another s ugge stion: I have under- 
stood that in different parts of the 
kingdom the neighbouring clergy 
meet at stated times, for the purpose 
of conversing on the important du- 
ties of their pastoral office. At such 
a time, would it not be well to take 
into consideration the  perishing 
condition of so large a part of the 
community as that which forms the 
subject of this letter? Some plan 
might probably be thus deytsed, 
that, through the blessing of the 
sion wee prove effectual for the 

alvation of this outcast and hither- 
a neglected people. I would also 
take the libe rty of recomme nding 
the cause of these unh: appy parine rs 
of owe kind to the humanity of our 
dissenting brethren ; and most ear- 
nestly solicit Christi ans of all deno- 
minations to unite in prayer to the 


God of all grace, that he would 
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prosper every attempt which may 
he made to communicate to them 
the knowledge of his will. 

J trust, sir, I shall obtain your ex- 
cuse for detaining you on this im- 
portant subject ; ‘and as I know your 
pages are read and valued by real 
Christians of various de nominations, 
perhaps they may, through the Di- 
vine Providence, be the means of 
exciting effectual attention to the 
spiritual wants of this deplorable set 
of beings; and the saine benevo- 
lence Ww hich induced you to exert 
your talents and influence in behalf 
of the oppressed negroes, be again 
successtully employed in ameliorat- 
ing the condition of a numerous 
class of our fellow-creatures, who 
are second only to them in wretch- 

eduess and spiritual misery. 

lam, &c., 
FRATERNICUS. 


Za 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I perceive, in “ The Admoniticn to 
all Ministers Ecclesiastical,” pre- 
fixed to the second part of the Ho- 
milies of our church, the following 
words : “ Where it may so charice 
come one or other chapter of the 


Old Testament to fall in order to be 
read upon the Sundays or holidays 
which were better to be changed with 
some other of the New Testament of 
more edification, it shall be well done 
to spend your time to consider w ell 
of such ch: ipters beforenand,” &e. 
By these wards it should seem, 
that a minister has a discretionary 
power to use or not to use the Les- 
sons of the Old ‘Testament, as they 
are appointed to be read on parti- 
cular days, and to substitute others 
from the New, which he deems 
more likely to Condes to the spi- 
ritual improvement of his people. It 
would give me pleasure to be satis- 
fied on this head, as I cannot but 
think, that there are many Lessons 
which might occasionally be read 
with better effect than those which 
are commonly used. 

Has then a minister a right to 
read in the church a Lesson in the 
New ‘[estament, instead of the a 
pointed one in the Old? Has ai a 
right to substitute one chapter of the 
Old Testament for another? 

An answer to these questions will 
probably be of service to many 
others, besides your constant reader, 

A ‘© MINISTER ECCLESIASTICAL.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Vo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


He attention of your readers has 
lately been called to a subject some- 
what new, while it is very important. 
Itis indeed a subject that, in some 
way or other, comes home to every 
bosom; and as a sort of general in- 
Vitation has been given for the dis- 
cussion of it, I shall presume to de- 
liver my opinion, though very ill 
qualified in comparison with those 
who have already written upon it. 
As, however, a few hints, drawn 
from the observation and experience 
of twenty years, may lead to a more 
Cnsist., Opseny. No.so, 





close and practical investigation of 
the subject, | shall not, perhaps, be 
deemed assuming, if I submit them 
to your judgment, 

The inquiry, then, upon which I 
am about to enter is, “© What degree 
of cultivation should be given to fe- 
male talents? and what advantages, 
and disadvantages, may be expect- 
ed toresult from bestowing on young 
women a liberal education?” 

We should first, I think, inquire, 
What is the great end and design of 
education? and next, what descrip- 
tion of eeibel are intended as the 
subjects of it? . 
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In respect to the first, it seems to 
me that the intention of education 
is to improve the rational powers, 
and to inform the mind upon all 
those subjects which are in any way 
connected with tts duties and inte- 
Now if this definition be a 
just one, we should, again, inquire, 
how far these objects would be pro- 
moted by giving to women an educa- 
tion that would greatly enlarge the 
sphere of their intellectual enjoy- 
ments, and point to higher objects 
than those usually allowed to the sex? 
It must, | think, be admitted, that 
the pursuits and objects of life, and 
even many of its duties, are yery 
diflerent in the two sexes. Men are 
called out to duties and employ- 
ments which require a higher cast 
of character, Inthe superior ranks ot 
life, their country may justly make 
a demand for the exercise of talents, 
whose usefulness greatly depends 
upon an enlarged and careful culti- 
vation. In those which are subor- 
dinate, there are professional studies 
or extensive occupations, which 
perpetually demand an exertion of 
the intellectual faculties, and to 
which, therefore, the previous 
training must be proportioned. A 
display, too, of the heroie quali- 
tics of the mind will be more ire- 
quently called for in men than in 
women, and for this, also, they must 
be trained and prepared. But the 
employments and duties of temales 
are widely diiterent from these. — It 
it not to them, in general, that then 
families must look for pecumary 
support; they are not called upon 
to declaim from the pulpit, nor to 
plead at the bar; neither are their 
talents wanted in the senate or at the 
council-board. ‘Theu chief employ- 
ments are at home. Within the 
same narrow circle, too, their duties 
are, chiefly, confined. The educa- 
tion, therefore, of females should 
point to these two objects : either, 
to qualify them for making good 
wives and mothers; or, to enable 
them to pass through life happily 
and usefully in a single state. ‘To 
qualify for each of these, moral 


resis. 


cultivation is by far the most im- 
portant, andon this should every im- 
provement of talent be founded. 
This does by no means so narrow 
the system as to exclude from it a 
taimilias acquaintance with subjects 
of general literature, or even with 
the elementary parts of science; but 
it would (except in particular cases) 
exclude them from a» acquaintance 
with the dead languages, and with 
all that is abstruse in modern ones. 
It wil not be wholly irrelevant 
here to inquire, what situation and 
rank of life women, by the laws of 
Nature and Providence, seem design- 
ed to fill? lam, perbaps, venturing 
beyond iny depth; bot it does cer- 
tamly appear to me that women 
hold but a secondary rank in the 
creation, and that this was even de- 
signed by their great Creator, per- 
haps for the preservation of that 
order which an acknowledged sub- 
ordination is ever found to produce. 
The woman was created “ for the 
man,” and “ the man is the head of 
the woman.” So, in alter ages, 
whether it was the mere effect of 
the despotism of man, the exercise 
of which was permitted, or whether 
from some allowed inferiority in the 
female sex, it has, without dispute, 
been customary (as your sensible 
and ingenious correspondent S. G. 
remarks), ‘ in all ages and countries 
of the warld, to treat women as the 
occupants, not merely of a secondary, 
but of a very mferior scale of 
being.” Since, however, “ the hght, 
which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,” has ap- 
peared, this, with all other subjects 
connected with the moral happiness 
of man, has been better understood. 
Christianity is a universal leveller; 
and while it inculcates the strictest 
subordination in civil aflairs—while 
it teaches us to pay (so correct, and 
uniform, and tending to the good of 
society, are all its precepts) ‘ ho- 
nour to whom honour is due, and 
tribute to whom tribute”—it main- 
tains, apart from these distinctions, 
the most entire equality, and shews 
that «God is no respecter of per- 
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sons.” This religion, then, has be- 
stowed on women privileges un- 
known in those countries where it is 
not professed ; aud the better the 
Gospel is waidierstnod. the more as- 
suredly will the claims of the sex 
he admitted. We will now then 
inquire, how far these claims ought 
to extend in respect to education, 
and what description of females are 
the subjects of it? 

To women born in quite the su- 
perior rank of life, much may be 
conceded which wall not apply to 
‘hose in the middle classes of society. 
It would, indeed, be a most happy 
change for the nation, if, instead of 
the ex camples held out by the ne- 
bility, of time wasted in a useless, 
a senseless, an extravagant dissipa- 
tion, we were to behold their daugh- 
‘ers trarned up in the scheols of 
Aristotle and Plato, or quatrtied te 
compare the eloquence of the Bri- 
tish with the Roman senate. But I 
apprehend that we are to consider 
this inquiry as directed chiefly to 
females in the middle rank of lite ; . 
to the daughters of such men sn 
have had a liberai education them- 
selves. Taking this for granted, I 
must first observe, that whatever 
equality there now appears amoung 
persons of this description, there 1s, 
in many important poiuts, so wide 
and essential a difference, as to lay 


the foundation for great diversity of 


situation in the succeedimg genera- 
tions of their families. Ldueation 
must look forward ; and we should 
consider what is likely to be the fu- 
ture situation of our daughters. It 
is very possible so to raise the mind 
above the situation in lite which it 
is destined to fill, or so above the 
connections which trom considera- 
tions of prudence, or inclination, it 
may be desirous to form, as to pro- 
duce positive umhappine ss. ‘Dhere 
are, also, diversities of another kind, 
which must be considered before we 
can decide upon either the propriety 
or the practicability of a general 
system of liberal education tor fte- 
males. Few things are more various 
than the natural talents even of chil- 
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dren in the same family. Not 

merely shall one have a taste for 

this branch of study, aud anothes 

for that ; but one shall be endowed 

with a quickness of capacity which 

brings every thing within its reach, 
while another (though, perhaps, in 
the moral qualities of the mind 
equal, er superior) shall have so 
little strength of intellect as to at- 
tain to nothing well, even with very 
laborious exertion. In the esta- 
blishment, therefore, of systems by 
which the interest and happiness of 
society is affected, we must be care- 
ful not to raise one so much above 
another, as to make the subordinate 
one contemptible in the eyes of 
those whose wisdom and virtue it ts 
to be governed by it. Now, | have 
my doubts whether this might not 
be the case in bringing the educa- 
tion of females to one general 
standard, and raising this standard 
much higher than it has at present 
reached. I desire, however, 1m the 
delivery of this sentiment, to pro- 
vide for exceptions. Where the 
natural talents ave much above the 
common level, it would be neg- 
lecting the gifts of Providence not 
to bestow upon them a high de- 
eree of cultivation. We have some 
living instances (besides many which 
may be recollected) of masculine 
powers in the persons of females. 
And none who have either religion, 
virtue, patrotiem, or taste, but would 
lameut if the talents of a Mrs. More 
had Rot Deen so cultivated and ma- 
tured, as to enrich the favoured na- 
tion to which she belongs. We are 
placed here (as well by the wisdam 
as the will of God} amidst all the 
warieties of situation, dispasition, 
health, and natural powers. It IS 
indeed one of Nature’s miracles s (it 

I may be allowed the expression), 
that, among the many millions of 
created human beings, no two have 
yet been seen ex cactly alike: entire 
resernblance is what we never meet 
with. Amidst all this diversity, it 
has ever, I believe, been found a 
most dificult and arduous task to 
lay down settled rules, or to fort 
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Systems, for any but the outward 
actions of man. And as to edu- 
cation, it seems to me to be the most 
difficult of all. Societies, families, 
and individuals of the same family, 
are not only different from eaca 
other in the outset, but they are 
perpetually changing. I may edu- 
cate my daughter upon a plan which 
appears suitable to her present si- 
tuation in life: she is thrown per- 
haps into another, where such a 
ie of intellectual cultivaiion has 
no advantages, Yet these varieties, 
and changes, happen not only by a 
sort of providential nece ssity, but 
are calculated for the exercise of 
those qual; Lies by which the moral 
purposes of God in our creation are 
mm 2 great measure fuitilled. 

But perhaps I shall be thought 
to have assumed too much by these 
preliminaries. If I have done so, I 
am very willing to be corrected, 
However, as they strongly attach 
to my own mind, Ishall unav oidably 
be influenced by them in the second 
part of my inquiry; namely, in 
considering the advantages, and dis- 
advantages, which may be expected 
to arise to young women and to so- 
ciety, from extending very w idely 
the limits of female e lucation. 

The adz vantages are SO we T stat- 
ed by 5. G., in his cursory re- 
marks in your number for March, 
that it would be almost presump- 
tuous in me to attempt another de- 
scription of them. I beg leave, 
theretore, to refer your re saders to 
these ; satistied, myself, that they 
contain as invil ing a picture as Can 
be drawn, of the probable effects of 
an enlarged cultivation of the fe- 
male mind. Al! Lt shall do, is to 
make one observation on S. G.’s re- 
marks. He speaks of a varied eda- 
cation among females: but it ap- 
pears to me “the at there is so little 
variety in the duties and employ- 
ments of women; and they are so 
cireamscribed in respec! to the exer- 
cise of those talents whieh they do 
possess in common with men; be- 
ing, moreover, restricted from a dis- 
play oi talent, which, until a higher 


princip le is induced, is usually not 
only the prime mover, but the great 
encourager of perseverance in the 
cultivation of it; that, however well 
the appropriate cultivation of varied 
taients may sound | in theory, to the 
practice there mi eht be found many 
objections, and it would doubtless 
meet with many impedcunents. 

] come now to a consideration of 
the disadvaniages which may be ex. 
pected to atteud a much more libe- 
ral cultivation of feimale tale Tits 5 
and I shall direct my inquiry to the 
influence it may have on their em- 
ployments, their virtucs, and their 
happiness. The employments of 
women, as connect d with their du- 
ties, are most of them of a subordi- 
nate cast. While men conquer by 
the energies of their mind, women 
must stoop to conquer. Life, im- 
portant as it is in the aggregate, 1s 
chiefly made up of trifies. In the 
detail of domestic occurrences, what 
unimportant matters meet the eye! 
Yet these must be attended to, or 
the management is incomplete, 
Now, though the drudgery of do- 
mestic occupation need not engage 
the females to whom these observa- 
tions refer, yet a general superin- 
tendence of the domestic economy 
of a family is what, I conceive, they 
are pledged to attend to. Whether 
she be married or single, the know- 
ledge of what is going forward be- 
comes every mistress of a family: 
and an attention to her expenditure 
is so far from being beneath her, 
that I conceive every woman ts 1m- 
periously called upon to regniate her 
expenses conformably to her own 
or ber husband’s income. She should 
thus act as a joint steward for her- 
self and the poor. Now I rather 
doubt whether a woman who has 
been occupied | almost exclusively in 
the pursuit of literary attainments 
(ior so it must be, unless her wont 
are above the common level); | 

doubt whether a young woman so 

educated, would readily bring her 
mind to attend to these ans Wining and 
what would at first appear trivial, 
conce@©rms. 
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life, too, belong to females: the higher branches of duty for those 13 
kind offices of driendship, attention which are subordiuate. if pride , 
in sickness, Consolation in distress. and Competition were roused, there 
They are, as it were,, related to would be a super- -induced principle it 
every object with whom they come within, equal to the suppression; 

in contact, i, by such relationship, and the fruits of the Sprit might y 
any useful service can be periormed. grow and abound, while the intel- : 
liere, again, the mind must de-  lectual faculty was both sanctified | 
scend 3 and time perhaps would re- and mmproved. Ia short, religion ts At 


juc tantly be spared from enjoyments 
which are more in unison with those 
enlarged cap: acities, by which we 
ocean as it were, related to a 
higher order of beings. 

The virtues which females are 
peculiarly called to exercise, seem 
to me, too, of an opposite descrip- 
tion from those which would be 
fostered by an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the sages of Greece and 
ome. Meekness, and modesty, 
and humility, and diflidence of her- 
self, should be leading features in 
the character and deporiment ot 
every female: but would not there 
be some danger of exchanging these 
for arrogance, self-esteem, and va- 
nity, and a sort of rivalship with the 
oiler sex, were the sphere of edu- 
Cation so enlarged as to ‘give a ge- 
neral acquaintance with the senti- 
ments sninetsinld by the classical 
Writers of antiquity? From the 
little ae quaintance lI have bad with 
men of mere crudition (for where 
the religion ‘of the Bible has taken 
possession of the heart these bane- 
ful elects are counteracted), it ap- 
pears to me that nothing is so difli- 
cult to be subdued as the pride of 
intellect; nothing so apt to make us 
“ think more highly of ourselves 
than we ought to think; ” nothing 
by which ‘the jealous and seltish 
passions are so readily excited. 
Where indeed, as I just now hinted, 
religion goes hand in hand with in- 
tellectual improvement, i educa- 
tion could be built on tue basis of 
genuine Christianity, we might 
raise any superstructure, without 

danger trom either its height or 
breadth. The delusions of “vanity 
and the incursions of — self-love, 
would be restrained; and we need 
not apprehend a neglect of the 


the philosopher’s stone, which turns 
all it touches into gold. 
too well know that education is too 
frequently prior to the infusion or 
growth of the religious principle, 
and that they seldom proceed toge- 
ther, so the question, as to a very 









But as we 


enlarged cultivation of female ta- 
lents, becomes more disputable. 

I come now to inquire What in- 
fluence such a cultivation of the un- 
derstanding may have upon the hap- 
piness of those concerned in it? We 
have seen, in S. G’s animated de- 
scription, what are the pleasures and 
advantages resulting from = such 

cultivation of female talents: that 
it leads to a participation of the 
intellectual pursuits of the other sex, 
and produces a sort of mental sym- 
pathy, which is of a uniting and an 
endearing nature. To this 1 will add, 
that it would also opea a source of 
scli-satisfaction and enjoyment to 
those women who, from various 
causes, May Not make a connection 
iu marriage. | have always look- 
ed upon sensible and amiable wo- 
men, under such circumstances, as 
objects of peculiar consideraticn. 
We may fairly presume that ne 
young woman would prefer a single 
state: but if, from motives of deli- 
cacy, or prudence; if, 1 will say, 
she has virtue and hardihood suffici- 
ent to bear the sneers of the more | 
successful adventurers in life, rather hae 
than connect herself with a man 
whom she cannot exclusively love, | 
or whom she does not wholly esteem: FE! 
she is surely entitled to the notice 
and encouragement of every think- 
ing and well- -disposed mind. ‘lo a 
woman thus circumstanced, literary 
resources are of great consequence 4 
because they not only employ the ra. 
time, but the mind; and thus serve 
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28 a counteracting principle to any 
disposition to envy or discontent, 
which may be produced perhaps, 
though without being inlulged, by 
viewing the more advantagcous Si- 
tuation of her female associates. 
An unmarried woman, also, has 
more leisure than is usually allorded 
by a married lite: to her, there- 
fore, the habit and the love of study 
may be both aseful and cesirvable. 
Admitting, then, all which is so well 
said by 5. G., 1 proceed to what | 
apprehend are the practical disad- 
vantaves, as they aliect the happi- 
ness, of an education so condueted, 
Lhe arguments which | have betore 
used, to prove that such a@ mode of 
education cannot become general 
without breaking mto the sveming 
(and what I| be lieve the real) order 
of Nature and Providence, must here 
be admitted. The varieties in talent, 
also, shew the difficulty that would 
attend it; and the diilerences im si- 
tuation, with the perpetual changes 
which take place in families, mark, 
{ think, the general inexpediency 
of the plan. If, ther, we cannot 
took to its becoming general, a par- 
tial improvement (it is already ad- 
mitted) will be no improvement at 
all. Lo am of the same opinion, 
‘There are few things more inimical 
to individual happiness, than a mind 
raised much above its outward cir- 
cumstances. Let persons of refined 
taste, and a ‘capacity for high intel- 
lectual enjoyments, be thrown into 
a society wheve none of these are 
relished, and their knowledge and 
taste will be a perpetual source of 
rlisgust and mortification. Place 
persons, also, so educated, im situa- 
tions where active duties are more 
particularly required, and the bias 
of the inna towards intellectual pur- 
suits will, I tear, render such duties 
pburthensome. J] question, also, whe- 


ther a near approach, in point of 


titerary rv attainments, between the 
sexes, would not beget a rivalship: 
unfavourable to the happiness oy 


both, Whatis it that renders the 
social intercourse between them 
fapart trom other considerations) 
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more interesting and agreeable than 
between persons of the same sex? 
J imagine that it arises, in part, from, 
the different feelings which are ex- 
cited towards each other. While 
a woman looks up with a tender re- 
spect to ber husband, her father, or 
her friend, the benevolent affections 
are excited towards her. An allow- 
ed superiority on the one hand, and 
a cordial desire to render this unfelt 
on the other, certainly, I think, call 
mito exercise virtues and feelings 
favourable to that state which, un- 
Ger every varied circumstance, is 
so constituted as to make large. de- 

mands on the heart and aftec tions. 

Fannly harmony is allowed to be 
much more promote ‘d by kindly dis- 
positions of the heart, than by the 
most enlarged powers of the under- 
standing. Talents, rightly directed, 
are, beyond all dispute, the first of 
blessings both to the possessor and 
to society ; but as nothing is more 
abused than intellectual cifts and 
acquirements, and as nothing, when 
abused, spre: ads so wide its baneful 
influence, it becomes an important 
question, how far we are benefiting 
society by such a general diffusion 
of mere’ intellectual knowledge ? 
This, however, is a discussion from 
which every enlightened mind 
shrinks; and it makes no part, but 
by a very remote connection, of my 
present subject. I shall therefore 
only veiainih further, that if talent 
is oftener abused than properly 
used (whieh no considerate person, 
I believe, will deny), a very serious 
conelusion follows. It shews to 
persons, who profess to believe the 
great truths of Christianity, that it 
3s their indispensable duty. to make 
these truths the basis of all instruc- 
tion. Religion should be taught 
with every thing, and in every thing, 
And though it is not in the parent, 
or the instructor, to msure success, 
yet if we faithfully and persevering- 
ly use the means, we may look with 
confidence to those pronises » WwW hich 
are not tous only, but to our chil- 
dren, Atleast, being found in the way 
of ourduty, weimay expect a blessing. 
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From the observations I have 
made on human life (though, indeed, 
my opportunities tor these have 
been few), I should pronounce those 
the most happy persons, who, with 
the inclination, possess the best ta- 
lents for being actively useful to 
others. Now the pursuits of literature 
are not commonly favourable to the 
use, Whatever they may be im some 
instances to the cultivation, of such 
talents; they lead, rather, to self- 
indulgence and to self- -importance, 
The ple asure they atlord is certain- 
ly of a more refined, and, while it 
lasts, of a more exquisite kind; but 
it does not seem to ditluse so ech 
veneral cheerfulness and satisfaction, 
as more active pursuits in the sphere 
of usefuluess. And as in the ettain- 
ment ot intellectual pleasures, so in 
the enjoyment of them, when attain- 

ed, a more sedentary course of life 
is necessary, this might be injurious 
to the haskake of females, unle ss they 
were taught, at the same time, the 
exercises of boys, and brought up in 
these, as in other respects, without 
distinction of sex. But here we 
should trench upon that modesty 
and decorum, so indispensably ne- 
cessary in the education of females. 

The above considerations lead 
me to think, that an education much 
beyond what is at present allowed 
the daughters of liberal, enlightened, 
and pious parents, is uot generally 
practicable; or, if it were practica- 
ble, is not, im the present state of 
society, greatly to be desired. Yet 
far be it from me to plead for bring- 
ig Up young women in ignorance, 
and to neglect the culture of the un- 
derstanding; far be it trom me to 
recommend an indolent waste of 
time in trifling pursuits, or, even, 
that much should be devoted (where 
the situation does not require it) 
to the useful employment of the 
needle. But I think that women 
may be made pleasing and rational 
companions to the other sex, with- 
out going into those studies which 
have been so long considered (and 
this by wise and considerate persons) 

as the peculiar province of men. 


Their minds may be sufficiently en- 
larged to raise them above that in- 
sipidity and folly so much com- 
plained of, without a knowledge of 
the learned languages, or a practi- 
cal acquaintance with the higher 
branches of literature. Much has 
been said, and weil and justly said, 
upon the unreasouable portion of 
time which is now commonly de- 
voted to the acquirement of elegant 
accomplishments; but, though no 
considerate parent would sanction 
such an abuse and misapplication 
of time, yet I must plead tor accom- 
plishments, if brought within certain 
limitations and restrictions, as in- 
hocent amusements, which young 
women in certain situations may be 
permitted to enjoy. ‘They tend 
agreeably te vary the more impor- 
tant business of life, and to ditkuse 
cheerfulness through the domestic 
circle. ‘They give, also, a grace 
and a zest to society, which in these 
situations is becoming and desirable. 
It seems, however, as H I were 
pleading for just as muchas is now, 
by universal consent, granted to the 
sex. And, indeed, 1 am somewhat 
surprised that such charges should 
be brought against females of the 
present “day, as those which are 
wlleced by your correspondents. 
Young women, I think, appear now 
to be well informed upon subjects 
of history, morality, and various 
parts of useful and elegant litera- 
ture: a taste for the arts is culti- 
vated by some, and many of the 
branches of natural philosophy are 
sufficiently understood to beget im 
the mind a habit of inquiry: botany 
is a fashionable study: and, there- 
fore, with an excepuon of the 
deeper parts of science and an ac- 
quauitance with the dead languages, 
young women of the present day 
are, many, perhaps most of them, 
qualified to converse among them- 
selves, or with the other sex, upon 
subjects that are neither degrading 
nor unuseful. But, indeed, I am 
inclined, with S. G., to think that 
the fault lies a good deal with the 
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courage in the weaker sex that cul- 
tivation of mind which would bring 
them nearer upon a level with them- 
selves; were they to shew a decided 
preference to companionable qui ilt- 
ties, over those whieh merely inte- 
rest the affections, or ple: asi the eve 
they would, Tam persu ide d, see whe 
female character rise in proportion. 
Women would devote less time to 
tne arts of attraction and the system 
of display; and men would have 
less cause to complain of either their 
moral or intellectual deficiencies. 
lam, &c. 
April, 1808. MATER. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer 


Ir has ever been considered the 
privilege of old age to complain of 
the degeneracy of modern manners, 
and to extol the superiority of for- 
roer days. lam not naturally cen- 
sorious: imy disposition has been 
from my earliest years benevolent 
and kind: age has neither soured 
my countenance nor changed my 
character: the smile of conciliation 
is ever on my face, and the melody 
of my voice no time can impair. 
But the respect which was paid me 
in youth, is denied to my grey hairs; 
and in return for all my kindness, 
I am, in these later times, frequent- 
ly exposed to the mockery of in- 
sult or the coldness of neglect. 

It has been my custom for many 
years, sir, before vou were born, to 
pay regular visits to the inhahitants 
of every country which professed 
to treat me with regard. My ap- 
pearance was the sicnal for a wene- 
ral holiday: labour was suspended, 
and a season of rest proclaimed, 
My power was universal: that part 
of the creation, which groaneth and 
travaileth in pain, that it may 
minister to the comforts and supply 
the wants of man, welcomed with 
joy the season y repose; the little 
tenants of the air seemed to carol 
more pe Gr song of exul- 
tation; and the whole face of nature 
was covered with a smile. But the 





[ Aveusr, 
chief object of my regard was man. 
sir! had you seen the welcomes 
which | received ! Animation § in 
every cye, and pleasure on every 
countenance! Hy mns ofthanksgiving 
rose upon my ears, and the incense of 
praise ascended to the sky ! My best 
friends were ready for my approach 
even before the morning watch; 
and all who beheld me emited to ex- 
claim, “ this is the day that the 
Lord hath made; we will rejoice 
and be glad in it.” 

In the midst of many and conti- 
nued discouragements, I have still 
persisted in paying my regular vi- 
sits, and have still held forth the 
same allurements and advantages 
which I protiered at first; bat my 
presence has ceased to impart grati- 
fication, and my voice, you would 
imagine, had lost its charms. If 
you will ingaire in houses of opu- 
lence, even where they profess to 
respect me, you will find my sad 
storv but too fully confirmed. "They 
have seen nothi: 1g of the for many 
aday. [look ia at their windows, 
but their curtains are closed: J] wait 
for hours by their apartments, but 
they are too drowsy to attend my 
call. At length they condescend 
to appear; but my time has ex- 
pired, and | am gone. Thousands, 
both in London and the country, 
have entirely rejected my acquaint- 
ance; yet do they continue to 
speak of me with familiarity, as if [ 
were extremely well known to them, 
merely because they choose to at- 
tach my name to one who comes 
after me; as the fashionable world 
acknowledges no winter till January, 
nor summer till July. 

This contemptuous treatment is 
sufficiently discouraging ; but, alas! 
I am condemned to ‘suffer insult as 
well as neglect: my holiday charter 
is in a great measure destroyed, and 
its articles are violated without ex- 
cuse or remorse. I will give you 
two instances, which especially 
erieve me; for it was ever my cha- 
racter to be the friend of the poor 
and the protector of the brute 
creation, 
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1508.] Letitia Lovelight 


« What means all this trampling 
of horses and rattling of harness in 


my ears?” said | to a stable-boy: 
Jo not you know that | have pro- 


} } oo ae ° | _ : . 
efarmea a holiday . and tout its be- 


. " 9? » 
Gts extends to beasts? * You 


mav proclaim what vou like, saidthe 


rlet: © but master will want thei 


to take him to church, and then we 


st drive missess either in the Park 
ver round the common. Holiday 
indeed! why this is one of our bu- 
siest days: there is scarcely a horse 

London unemploved.’ 

Nor am I better satisited with the 
violations of my law among the la- 
bouring poor 5 though the fault is 
not wholly theirs. “Formerly thev 
had received their w ages, and bought 
their holiday provisions, long before 
l appeared; and when I did come, 
veve thus at liberty to receive me, 
ynd wholly devoted to my service. 
Bhat now, in too many instances, 
thar employers can find no time to 
pay them but the very season of 


my visit: hence lI meet with no- 
ting but paying and receiving, and 
buying and selling, and distraction 
and barter of every sort. 

O sir! bear with the garrulity of 
a age, and tell me, whether I have 
ot indeed reason to complain. It 
a have any influence in these de- 
generate times, you cannot better 
employ it than in claiming reve- 
rence for my person and appearance. 
Lhe Apostles knew me; and with- 
out hesitation I will assert, they sin- 
cercly loved me: the early Chris- 
tians were ever accustomed to re- 
ceive me with joy: the good and 
the wise have for many ages been 
the most cordial of my ‘friends : 
and no good or wise man will ever 
reg gard me, but with pleasure and 
delight. 

I am, sir, your sincere friend, 

SUNDAY MORNING. 


aE rc 
Lo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


As you are a man of learning, you 
have doubtless heard that the Egyp- 
3208 once had a ja APrvave of hicro- 
Curisr, Oxszav. No. 30. 





on Dark-lanterns. 505 
glyphics; a sort of conundrum me- 
thod of communicating their notions 
by pictures and figures, without re- 
cular writimg. Thus, for mstance, 
aring might represent matrimony, 
and a turcie stand for an alderman. 
lain not versed in the mystery, a3 
you will readily believe, but Iwas 
muuch pleased with their ingenuity, 
when my uncle told me, the other 
day, that a dark-lantern was with 
them the emblem of a man whe 


oul aad “A da } ‘ —) A } a 
Was slient and dismal, and Kept all 
a neh contiionmtaiee 
bis tearnimg aud intormation to him 

i 
SCil. 
ote 


1ou have no idea what quantities 
of dark-lanterns it has been my mis- 
fortune to meet with. I declare, 
that, in general, if we have six gen- 
tlemen to dine with us, three at least 
are of this description: so long as 
the ladies remain, not a single ray 
of intelligence escapes them. Little 
as they dream of it, I have watched. 
some of them narrowly, and unless 
I mistake their moping, there are 
three principal reasons for their ta- 
citurnity, none of which redound 
much to their credit —pride, or 
idleness, or ignorance. Do not start 
at the mention of gHOTRCR j for it 
is not necessary that every dark- 
lantern should ¢ ary light within it. 
With specimens ‘| will not trouble 
you, for you bave doubtless found 
many, but there is one sort of dark- 
lantern which provokes and puzzles 
me more than all the rest: L really 
know not to what class to reter it: 


It came to our house in the shape of 


a learned member of the university : 
it knitted its brows, and it frowned 
with such dignity, and put on suck 
a qui untity of Oxford graces, that I] 


hardly durst venture to plant myself 


; 17...) 2 ; 
in its neighbourhood. Weil, sir, see 
+ 


us at dinner: it ate and it drank 
like a common mortal; but seemed 
all the time so totally CE 
from the world, that I concluded it 
had got at least into the planetary 
resions. So I said to it; ‘ Pray, 
Sir, when shall we Boas another 
comet >” « Humph,” it cried. « This, 
said I to myself, is a proud lantern 
r t 
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My aunt and I do not agree which 
to prefer: what is your opinion: 
“Ha!” said the lantern. Is this, 
thought J, pride or idleness: I 
scarcely knew how to assail it next ; 
Hut on seeing its attention deeply 
engrossed by a fine hare, which just 
then made its appearanee, | ven- 
tured to solicit a little information 
on the subject of natural history. 
Another “humph” was the only 
answer | could obtain ; and I now 
i doubted whether it were not an ig- 
ee norant lantern. Whatever were the 
| cause, a dark-lantern it certainly 
was; andl was so provoked with it, 
hie that, though the moon shone bright. 
ae at its departure, I could not = 
wt Ne rupning to ask it, Whether John 
Hi should not carry a light to shew it 
the way? You cannot think how 





nti angry it looked. Now, sir, as you 

Hi have thought proper to lecture us 

ii about the alarming decrease of wo- 

ctib men, I wish you “would say some- 
% 


thing about the alarming 1 increase of 
dark-lanterns. Of w hat: Hse are such 


















My articles to the world? In mixt so- 
4 1) ciety, [am sure they are of none: 
a): are they of service in any other re- 
ih spect? My aunt frequently Intl- 
{i mates to me that [ tal Ik too much : 
tit perhaps | may3 but is not cheerful 
Ab conversation better than none at all? 


vt ie Is not a rush-leht which coes shine, 


Hi better than a dark-lautern which 
ap wii} eannot ? I am, &e. 

et LETITIA LOVELIGHT. 

; 

a uit 
ag | Lo the Ediior of the Christian Observer. 
1 Tur editor of Charlotte Richardson’s 
poems litreats your induigence, and 
that of vour readers, whilst she 


states the occasion of her abesetinn 
to publish by subscription a second 
little volume of the same writer. It 
was the intention of the young wo- 
man herself, in coi formity with the 
advice of her friends, to bid adieu to 
the Muses, and to give the whole of 










than five “inouths, 
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i women have nothing to do with her mind in future to. teaching a 

4 heaven: let us try it again.” “You, school. She had succeeded im ob- 

ih havedoubtless read Marmion, doctor, taining thirty little scholars, at 5s 
Hj 

ie and the Lay of the Last Minstrel? per quarter; and gave so much sa- 


tisfaction to the parents, by her ju- 
dicions treatment, and by the r rapid 
improvement of their children, that 
no doubt remained of her success, 
should her health be tolerably re- 
established, of which there appear- 
ed some hope last year, on Her re- 
turn from a visit to a friend in the 
country, where she had spent the 
summer holidays, But this flatter. 
ing hope soon vanished: the close 
confinement and renewed exertions 
of her school brought on an increas- 
ed retura of her former complaints ; 
aud she was taken so extremely ill 
the beginning of January last, as to 
be w holly confined to her bed more 
and although novw 
considerably better, is yet unable 
to sit up longer than two. or three 
hours, at different intervals, in the 
course ofthe day. 

Bat it may be objected, what is 
all this to the public : > Are there not 
many widows in Britain, whom de- 
licacy of constitution may equally 
disable from procuring a comfort- 
able livelihood? & ndoubtedly ¢ there 
may; but the editor would plead, 
Not one perhaps who, with so few 
advantages, or rather without any 
one advantage of a cultivated edu- 
cation, has been capable of the same 
ineasure of mental, moral, and reli- 
gios progress. Often, 
last half vear, lave her medical and 
other friends conceived her to be at 
the point of death; but still was her 
mind ever actively employed. Un- 
able to read, to increase her little 
stock of knowledge, or to beguile the 
tedious hours of pain and languor, 
she would put down trom time to time, 
with a pencil, in a moment of miti- 
cated suffering, such thoughts as 
might have prese ‘uted themselves, 
whether connected with her own al- 
flicted situation, eXpressive of erati- 
tude for the kindness of her friends, 
or enggesse ‘d by any thing she might 
hear aceidenti ly of the events that 
were passing around her. ‘These 
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1508. ] Stanzas vu 
jittle pieces were shewn to the 
editor; and it was her intention, on 
the death of the composer, which 
was then daily expected, to make a 
election of them for publication, 
both as beimg highly curious and 
very interesting in themselves, and 
also for the beasiit of her orphan 
boy, now four years ef age. In this 
design, 1¢ 18 apprehe nuded “i, there 
would have been no inj propriety, 
nothing that should have been deem- 
ed obtrusive and inpertinent; and 
she hopes, theretore, that it will not 
be thought so now, althouzh the 
life of the mother is still spared, 
her recovery being yet extremely 
doubtful, and the creat expense of a 
severe illness, inde finitely prolonged, 
exceedingly distressing. 

The editor flatters herself that 
many of the subscribers to the for- 
mer httle volume, which is now ont 
of print, and which met with so 
mauch favour from them and from 
the public (six hundred copies more 
than the number subscribed for 
naving been sold}, will again come 
forward to patronize the present *, 
{f she does not deceive herself, they 
will not repent of their kindness ; 
being persuaded that they will re- 
cognize im this second public ation 
‘he sanie pious resignation, the same 
interesting sensibility, the same hu- 
mility of spirit, which distinguished 
ihe first, improved by a greater va- 
riety of ideas, and expressed in more 
correct. and appropriate language. 
They will clearly perceive t that the 
intelligent teacher of little children 
has possessed greater opportunities 
tor the *improvement of _ original 
genius, than the lowly cook- maid, 
educated by the frugal hand of .cha- 
' rity. 

A svecimen ef the intended se- 

ection’ will be subjoined; and a 

anions opened by Messrs. 
Johnson, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; 
Hatchard, Piccadilly ; Maw man, 
Poultry’; and Loneman and Co., 

Paternoster Row. , 


Che first little volume was so much 
r. oO : © . . 
liked in America, that it has been printed 


) 
wat Pe, 


vriéten during Illness by Charlotte Richardson. $07 


By inserting the above in the next 
pumber of your magazine, you will 
kindly patronize a very attlicted if 
deserving young woman, and w 
much oblige 

Your humble servant, 
York, July 23, 1808. Cc. CAPPE. 


STANZAS, 
BY CHARLOTTE RICHARDSON, 


Writien in May 1808, when under the pres- 


Sure of severe disease. 


Monru after month its course has rug, 

Yet still no dawn of hope | see; 

No more will health’s reviving sun 
l’er shine on me 


Chieerless to me the dawn of day, 
While sinking ’neath stern sickness’ 
pow’r, 
Meridian sun, or ev'ning grey, 
Or inidnight hour. 


Fer fierce Disease his bow has bent, 

And piere’d me with his keenest dart; 

While pain my vital streagth has spent, 
Aud chilld my heart 


seneath. his pow’r, I strive in vain 
In balmy rest my cyes to close: 
Feom opiuin’s aid alone, I gain 

A short repose. 


Oh when will all those sorrows cease, 
Whose weight -c’erpowers my fainting 
-breast ? 
When shall this uttering heart find peace, 
And ve at rest ? 


Le still, my soul; with patience wait, 
And meekly bear the chast’ning rod : 
Remember, all thy suffering state 

Is known to God 


Doubt not his care and tender leve, 
Although his dealings be severe; 
Strive by affliction to improve, 

And him revere. 


What though disease thy days consume, 
Soon Death will bring 2 sweet release, 
the silent tomb 


Shalt rest in peace. 


And thou within 


Duct unto dust shall there return, 
While th’ immortal soul shall fly, 


By heavenly messengers upborne, 
To G: nal on h sigh, 
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Review of Miss South's Life and Fragments. 


[ Avcust, 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


a ————- 


Fragments, in Prose sie Forse by a 
young Lady, lately deceased: with 
some Account of her Lif rand Cha- 
racter, by the Anthor of “ Ser- 
mons on the Poctrines and Da- 
ties of Christianity.’ 2d Edit. 
London: Cadell. 1808. 


12mo. pp. 
219. Price 6s. 


We are reasonably fond of biogra- 
phy, and approve exceedingly the 
previ nt fashion, by which a deceas- 
cc author is made ‘the principal con- 
tributor to his own hisiory. Yet 
we asree with Voltaire, that most 
books are too long; and reaily are 
inuch better pleased with a neat 
thin duodecimo, such as that now be- 
fore us, than with the ponderous 
‘ynartos in which the memory of 
some celebrated characters has been 
Jately enshrined. Friends indeed, 
very naturally, suppose, that the 
rest of the world will feel an equal 
interest with themselves, 1a all the 
jetters, critical remarks, odds and 
ends of poetry, and the like, which 
they can glean from the cabinet of 
an admired writer; but they should 
recollect, that there is so much to 
be done in the world as well as read, 
and so much to be read besides 
biography, that if these massy vo- 
fumes should multiply, men must 
either give up reading, or die, like 
Varro, upon a funer: al pyre of quar- 
tos. ‘Phere is no living through it. 


oe 





Ces lugubres gens, 
Pour honorer Ices morts, font mourir les vi- 
Valls, 

We have said that this memoir is 
given to the world in a neat thin 
cuodecimo; and the relief we felt 
on first catching a vlimpse of its di- 
mensions may “perhaps account, in 
part, for the pleasure with which we 
afterwards perused it, and the pre- 
judice (if a prejudice it be) which 
we entertainim its fayour. No au- 


thor is entitled to censure us for the 
eulogy which we are about to pass 
oa this book, unless he himself has 
written as smali an one. We may 
have praised him less, but he has 
plagued us more. Piographers 
coinplaia that we are ill-natured ; 
but really they have no notion of 
what reviewers suffer with heaving 
about their buiky tomes in the dog. 
days*, 

‘Tbe little volume before us con- 
tains some particulars of the life, 
and various specimens of the wri- 
tings of Miss Elizabeth Smith}; @ 
young lady whose talents and at- 
calminents appear to have been of 
the very first class, and whose cha- 
yacter was as interesting as her ge- 
nius was extraordinary. The anec- 
dotes of her life are few and 
unimportant; but there ts a certain 
beauty in their simpleness. They 
harmonize with the rest of the piece, 
which is quite unostentatious, with- 
out glare or bustle. The excellent 
and amiable being, towards whoin 
the panlie: eye 1S now attracted, 
never sought it for herself. She 
Was conte: ‘ited to live and die in pri- 
vacy. In the affection of her friends, 
the cultivation of her talents, and 
the performance of those duties 
which belonged to her station in 
life, she found at once improvement 
and h LappINEss 5 nor sought to ex- 
tend her fame beyond the little cir- 
cle of those whose tenderness she 
valued. Her life, theretore, consists 
only of a few dates, which mark 
little more than the commencemen$ 
and close of her career ; 

Enough, if virtue fill the space between, 

Proved by the end of being to have been, 


* Our review of Mrs, Carter's Life was 
censured for severity. Let any man weigh 
the volume, and judge between us, 

+ The initial only is given, but the reat 
name is now generally known, 
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Hid Elizabeth Smith was born 
in The scember 1776, at B~— in the 
county of Durham, where her pa- 
vents then lived in affluence. She 
svas remarkable, in her early years, 
for a thirst of knowledge, for regu- 
jarity, and reflection. Durmg her 
youth, she does not seem to have 
enjoyed any peculiar advantages, 
except in the instruction of het 
mother, who appears, from some 
letters inserted in this memoir, to 
possess an elegant and cultivated 
understanding. In 1785 Mr. and 
“Irs. Smith removed to Piercetield, 
a celebrated and remantic seat on 
the Wye; where inthe summer of 
1789 Elizabeth became acquainted 
with the lady who has published 
this memoir. The title-page only 
describes her as the “ Author of 
Sermons on the Doctrines and Du- 
ties of Christianity ;” but these are 
generally understood to have been 
wittiine by Mrs. H. Bowdler, of 
Bath. Notwithstanding the ditle- 
reuce in their years, Ehizabeth and 
Mrs. 11. Bowdler soon became inti- 
mately acquainted; and their friend- 
ship only terminated with the death 
of the former and let us not say 
terminated; we would humbly hope 
that itis but suspended awhile, to 
be renewed for ever in happier re- 
gions. By Mrs. H. Bowdler Miss 
Smith was introduced to another 
lady, whose initials only are given 
us (Miss H.), to whom most of the 
Jetters contained in this volume are 
addressed. In 1793 a bank in which 
Mr. Smith was engaged failed ; and 
this unexpected stroke at woe re- 
duced Elizabeth and her family from 
affluence to very narrow circum- 
stances. She lost her books, her 





instruments, and the command of 


all those elegant comforts and con- 
veniences which are cenerally found 
SO necessary 
female character. From that time 
till the summer of 1SO1, Miss Smith 
had no certain home. Sonte part of 
that period she passed with Mrs, H. 

Powdler at Bath; several years 
were spent in Ire land, where Mr. 
Path was quartered, amidst the in- 


to the formation of 
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conveniences and distractions of mi- 
litary cantonments; and the rest at 
the houses of friends, or in a hired 
house on the bauks of the Ulswater. 
Yet it must have been during these 
vears, and under such disadvantages, 
that Miss Smith acquired that va- 
riety and depth of erudition which 
justly rendered her an object of 
admiration to all who knew her. 
After the year 1801, Miss Smith 
principally resided at a small farm 
and mansion, which we collect 
to have been seated among the 
lakes; where, in the summer of 
1805, she caught a cold, which, 
though at first it seemed trifling, 
terminated her life on the 7th of 
August 1806. She was at the time 
of her death not quite thirty years 
of age. 

Of the force of Miss Smith’s ge- 
nius, and the variety of hev attain- 
ments, our readers will be able to 
form some judgment, by the ex- 
tracts we shall presently make from 
her writings. In the mean tune we 
subjoin the following sumiaary, 
which is contained in a letter from 
Mrs. H. Bowdler, to Dr. Mumssen, 
given ii the appendix, 

“ The lovely young creature on whose 
account | first applicd to you, bad been 
for above a year gradually declining, and 
on the 7th of August she resigned her 
spirit to God who gave it. Her character 
was so extraordinary, and she was so very 
dear to me, that I hope you will forgive 
iny dwelling a little longer on my irrepar- 
able loss. Wer person and manners were 
extremely pleasing, with a pensive softness 
of countenance that indicated deep re- 
flection; but her extreme timidity con- 
cealed the inost extraordinary talents that 
ever fell under my observation. With 
scarcely any assistance, she taught herselt 
the French, Italian, Spanish, Germag, 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. She 
had no inconsiderable knowledge of Arabic 
and Persic. She was well acquainted with 
geometry, algebra, 
the mathematics. 
musician, 


and other branches of 
She was a very fine 
She drew landscapes from na- 
ture extremely well, and was a inistress 
of perspective. She shewed au early taste 
for poetry, of which some speciunens re- 
main; but [believe she destroved most of 
the effusions of her youthful. muse, wher 
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an acquaintance with your great poet, and 
still more whenthe sublume couipositions of 
the Hebrew bard: 


her thoughts. With all these acquirements, 


gave a different turn to 


she was perfectly feminine in her disposi- 
tion; clegant, medest, gentle, and ailee- 
tionate: nothing was neglected, which a 
woman ought to know; no duty was omit- 
ted, which her situation in lite required her 
to perform.” pp. 209---211. 


It will naturally be asked, by 
what magic such acquisitions could 
be gained, at so early an age, and 
under the disadvantages before de- 
scribed. Doubtless the real magic 
was that, which resides alone in 
minds of the first stamp; the magic 
by which those who might be great 
subdue the world, and those who 
really are great direct and improve 
it. Yet, as in every powerful en- 
sire there are many inferior parts 
eoncurring to give the principal 
agent its full energy, so there were 
certain circumstances and habits 
~vhich favoured the developement of 
Miss Smith’s extraordinary faculties, 
and which, if thev did not add to 
their force, at least prevented rt 
from being wasted. The following 
passages, While they mark the ex- 
tent of her attatmments, explain in 
some measure her secret of acquiring 
them. 

‘When T first saw Miss S---, inthe sum- 
mer of the year 1759, 4he was only in her 
thirteenth year, and her extreme timidity 
mae it difficult to draw her into conver- 
sation: but even then I saw many proofs 
of very uncommon talents. We were fre- 
quently together during the three following 
years; either at Piereefield, where Mr. and 
Mrs. S--- then resided; or at Bath, where 
Miss S--- and her sisters were often with 
us. Atthat time Elizabeth astonished us 
by the facikiy with which she acquired 
information on every subject. She ex- 
celled in every thing that she attempted, 
Alusic, dancing, drawing, and perspective, 
were then her chief pursuits, and she suc- 
eveded in all; but even at that early age 


7 > 


her greatest pleasure seemed to be reading, 
whieh she would pursue with unwearied 
attention, during so many hours, that I 
often endeavoured to draw her away from 
her books, as I feared that such close ap- 
plication might injure her health. She was 
‘hen well acquainted with the French and 
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[ Aucus. 
ltahan languages, and had made consider 
able progress in the study of geometry. 
and some other branches of the mathema. 
tics. At every period of her fife she was 
extremely fond of poetry.’ p. 2 


~e 


‘Tn a few days after IT went to Pierce 
field, my friends quitted it for ever; and 
the young ladies spent seven or eictlit 
months with us, m and near Bath. The 
time which was thus spent with my mother, 
was certainly of great advantage to my 
young tiends; fer she was extremely fond 
et them, and nothing can be more juct 
than what Mrs. S--- says of her peculiarly 
happy manner of conveying instruction, 
Many of their fevourite pursuits had beer 
interrupted. They had lost the sublime 
scones of Preveefield, which furnished an 
infinite variety of subjects for the pencil, 
They drew extremely well, and Fligabeth 
was completely mistress of perspective, 
Her musical talents were very uneoeimmon : 
she played remarkably well both on the 
pianoforte and harp, but she had lost her 
instruments, The library, of which she so 
well knew the vaiue, was gone. Always 
averse to large parties, and with no taste for 
dissipation, she readily agreed to a plan of 
employment proposed by my mother, and 
we entered on a regular course of history, 
both ancient and modern. At other times 
we studied Shakespeare, Milton, and some 
other English poets, as vell as some of the 
jJtahans. We took long walks, and often 
drew from nature. We read with great 
attention the whole of the New Testament, 
Secker’s Lectures on the Catechism, and 
several other books on the same important 
subjects. After my mother retired to rest, 
we usua'lly studied the stars, and read Bo- 
nycastle’s Astronomy, which reminds me 
of the following circumstance :---Ehizabeth 
told me one evening that she did not per- 
feetly understand what is said in Bony- 
eastle, page 91, of Kepler’s celebrated 
calculation, by which he discovered that 
the squares-of the periods ot the planets 
are in proportion to the cubes of their dis- 
tances. She wanted to know how to make 
use of this rule, but I confessed my inabi- 
lity to assist her. When I came down to 
breakfast at nine the next morning, Tf 
found her with a foliosheet of paper almost 
covered with figures; and I discovered that 
she rose as soon as it was light, and by 
means of Bonycastle’s Arithmetic, had 
Jearnt to extract the cube root, and had 
afterwards calculated the periods and dis- 
tances of several planets, so as clearly to 
shew the accuracy of Kelper’s rule, ang 
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PSOS. | 
‘ye method of employing it. In such 


sursuits as I have mentioned, I could 
alias = 5 

accompany her; but in others she had a 
better 


friend, Miss H---, 


much assistant in ovr mutual 
who, fortunately for 
us, spent four months in our neighbour- 
hood, and was the companion of our stu- 
dies and our plea 


S--- to thestu ly of the German langrage, 


sures. She led Miss 


oat which she was afterwards particularly 
fond. She assisted her in botanical and 
other pursuits, as well as in different 


I do not 


nto learn Spa- 


branches of the mathematics. 
know when Elizabeth been 


aish, but it was at an earher period than 





that of which Lam now bailey cing; when 
ned to read t¢ 
without diffienlty, ane some hours every 
devoted 
acquircd 


she was with us. she 


morning before breakiast were 


to these studies, She some 


knowledge of the Arabic and Persian 
languages durmg the following winter, 
when avery fine dictionary and grammar, 
in the possession of her brother, led her 
thoughts to. oriental hterature. She be- 
gan to studv Latin and Greek, in the 
vear 1794, when Mr. C---’s excellent li- 
brary, and improving conversation, open- 
" ed to her an inexhaustible fund of imfor- 
mation. She studied Hebrew from my 
Bible, with the assistance of 
Parkhurst; but she had no regular in- 


struction in any language except french. 


mother’s 


Ifer love of Ossian led her to vee 
suine Knowledge of the Erse languag 

Hut the want of books made it La Lcaptiohe 
for herto pursue that study as far as she 
wished.” 


Amid sucii pursuits and enjoy- 
ments, we acct not wonder if Miss 
Smith felt litthe regret for the loss 
ofatiluence. She had only resigned 
that which thousands enjoved in 
common with herself; which, though 


p- 92..-2°), 


it may shelter us from some sorrows, 
can never confer - bh appine ss; but 


——— 


she retained her 
taculties 


best riches, those 


neither dimmed her 


chilled her heart; 


and feelings which are the 


b true fountains of enjoyment, and 
e which Providence had bestowed on 
; her with a liberal hand. Poverty 


intellect nor 
and while her 
mind was daily occupie ed with new 
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It is surely profitable to observe 
how greatly Miss Smith was indebt- 
ed for her resources, in the reverse 
of fortune she experienced, to her 
early habits of reading and reflec- 
tion. ‘These fortified her mind, and 
enabled her, with Religion for her 
liistructress, to form a just estimate 
of the thir 3 which really minister 
to our ha “ These secured to 
her triends whose conversation de- 
hebted and improved her; whose 
approbation animated her ardour ; 

directed her pur- 


whose experience 
and whose tencerness excited, 


> a3 


yess, 


~~ 


suits ; 
without fear of excess, the most de- 
lightful sentiments of our nature. 
TI furuished, through succeed- 
ing years, the means of constant oc- 
cupation 3 not constrained by ne- 
cessity, or by a dread of vacancy 
and restlessness; not limited to a 
single pursuit, which becomes wea- 


risome from its continued recur- 
rence, and narrows the understand- 
ing, even while it quickens the fa-~ 


culties; but always new, always 
useful ; equally fitted for society 
and solitude, sickness. and health, 


prosperity and misfortune. 

We begin our extracts from Miss 
Smith’s writings, by two specimens 
of her poetical powers, The fol 
lowing stanzas were composed i» 
June 1792, 


ae ryyi 


he sun, just rising from his wat'ry 


bed, . 
Shook from his golden locks the briny 

drops; 
The earth her mar 


spread, 


1y-colour’d mantle 


And caught the crystal on her flow’rets 
tops; 
. > 


While nature smil’d, to see her rising 


WT + -rlaw ann . 

With brighter beauty glow, and richer 
hue: ; 

A haw eee hl 2 ry ¢ 

445 NOW TNE pi! gh her saoie cn rariot stops, 

tT at 5 de ok oe 

Each droopmg "hi r, refresh’d with: 
BSTU-Ds r ( EWS, 


‘hi. ta waw % Q ite fea, 
Lifts its gay head, ang J Asa ArOunad its fra 


france strews. 
ae 


ae ) Acre 2 . > . 
ingniries aiter _knowleage, her at- So fair the morn, when Emma, fairer 
fections were cherished and satisfied still, 

4 with th e friendship of those she Left the lone cottaze, now her sole re- 
5 sored. trsat; 
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And wander’d musing o’er the neigh- 
bering hill, 

With downceast eyes, which weeping 

_ look’d more sweet. 

Down to the vale she turn’d her trem- 
bling feet; 

There, in the middle of a shady wood, 

QM’erluung with trees, which branch to 
branch did meet, 

Glided a gentle stream, where, as it 
stood, 

Each bough tts imace shew’d in the clear 

glassy flood. 


Here paus’d the nymph, and on the 
bank reelin’d, 

*Neath a large oak fann’d by each gen- 
tle cale; 

She eee the brook with tears, with 

ighs the wind, 

And thus (7 r melancholy fate gan wail. 

And ve, who read her sad and mourn 
ful t 

Oh! drop one tender sympathetic tear! 

Think that the best of human kind is 
frail, 

Nor knows the moment when his end is 
near; 

ut all sad Emma’s hapless fate must fear. 


4 


‘ How fair cach form, in youthful fan- 
‘cy’s eyes, 
‘ Just like the tender flow’rs of bloom- 
‘ing May; 
‘Like them in all their beauty they 
* arise, 
‘Like them they fade, and sudden die 
‘away. 
‘We mourn their loss, and wish their 
‘longer stay, 
‘But all in vain;—no more the flow’rs 
‘return, 
‘Nor fancy’s imaces divinely gay! 
‘So pass’d my early youth; then in 
‘its turn 
*Each fancied image pleas’d; for each at 
times I burn. 


‘How charming then o’er hill and vale 
‘to stray, 

* When first the sun shot forth his morn- 
‘ing beam; 

‘Or when at eve he hid his golden ray, 

‘To climb the rocks, and catch the last 
‘faint gleam; 

“Or when the moon imbru’d in blood 
‘did seem, 

‘To watch her rising from the distant 
‘hill, 

’ ez soft light trembling on the azure 
‘stream, 






[ Aucusr, 


‘Which gently curl’d, while all beside 
was still; 
‘How would snch scenes my heart with 
‘admiration fill! 


‘But now, alas! these peaceful days 
‘are o’er; ; 

*‘Fled like the summer breeze that 
‘wakes the dawn, 

‘Wafts spicy odours swift from shore 
* to shore, 

‘And gathers all the fragrance of the 
‘lawn; 

*Yet ere bis noon-day crown the sun 
*‘ adorn, 

* °Tis past, ’tis gone; 
‘scorching plains 

‘Can shew where blew the gentle breath 
‘of morn; 

‘The brook, the cattle, and the shep 
‘herd swains, 

‘All seek the shade;—but peace foi 

‘Emma none remains!’”? p, 3S. 


no more the 


This, surely, is a very extraordi- 
nary performance for a girl of fif- 
teen. The first, second, and fifth 
stanzas are inferior only to the very 
best in the Castle of Indolence; a 
poem which contains more true de- 
licacy and perfectness of composi- 
tion, than any other of equal length 
in our language. The whole is 
rather in the sty le of Thomson than 
Beattie. It is truly surprising to 
find so much richness of imagina- 
tion, chastized, almost in childhood, 
by such exquisite taste and so cor- 
rect a judgment: but Miss Smith 
appears to have “ borne the blossom 
and the fruit at once.” The canzo- 
net which follows is styled “ Song 
from afar,” and is taken from a Ger- 
man poem by Matthison. We 
think it even superior in its kind to 
the last. 

“ When in the last faint light of ev’ning 
A smiling form glides softly by, 
A gentle sigh its bosom heaving, 
While thou in oaken grove dost lie; 

It is the spirit of thy friend, 

Which whispers—‘ All thy cares shall 

end.’ 


When in the mild moon’s peaceful twi- 
light 
Foreboding thoughts and dreams 
ar se, 
And at the solemn hour of midnight 
Paint fairy scenes before thine cyes ; 
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The poplars give a rustling sound,— 


Jt is my spirit hovers round. 


When, deep in fields of ancient story, 
Tuou hang’st enraptur’do’er the page 
That gives and 


glory,— 


takes the meed of 


Feel’st thou a breath that fans thy 
rage? 
And does the trembling torch burn 
pale ?— 


My spirit drinks with thine the tale. 


Hear’st thou, when silver stars are 

shiniug, 
A sound as Eol’s harp divine, 

Now the wild wind full chords com- 

bining, 

Now | softly 

thine! ? 

rhen careless sleep,—to guard thy 
peace, 

My watchful spirit ne’er shall cease.” 

p. do. 


murnv’ring —* Ever 


This littke volume does not con- 
tain any great number of Miss 
Smith’s letters. We collect that 
Mrs. H. Bowdler was her principal 
correspondent ; but, either from de- 
licacy or some other cause, most of 
the letters to her are suppressed. 
Those which are printed were evi- 
dently composed without the least 
idea of publication. ‘They are 
written without effort, nie not 
the least vanity, generally relate to 
books, but are sometimes on miscel- 
laneous topics; with no very strik- 
ing features of excellence, yet such 
as few could have furnished. ‘Take 
the tullowing specimens, 


* Tondon, Feb. 1795. 

“LT believe I told you I should learn 
Latin before I saw you next, and Shirley 
was avery good piace forit, I therefore 
after f went there; and I 
, Z ~ * ‘ ‘ ° ° 
have read Cwsar’s Commentaries, Livy, 
and some volumes of Cicero, amongst 
which I almost wish the letters to his 
Triends had not been, for they shew his 

vhoie character to be so much put on, that 
the Vy 


began soon 


have let him down many degrees in 
my Opinion. As to Persian, all my books 
are at Bath, so that I shall most probably 
lorget the little ] knew when I saw you 
Jas. IT have met with neither German 
hor Spanish books; se 
or Latin, . 


that if it were not 
should be quite in despair. I 
-? 


4m Very impatient to begin Virgil. 
Curis, Ouscry. No. $0, 
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‘“T have just finished the second book 


of the Georgics, and was particularly 
delighted with the last eighty four verses. 
The Feasttptiga of the storm in the first 
book I think is very fine.” 

* Shirley, July 28, 1795. 

‘*} think as you do of Ennilia Galotti, 
Die Rauber I never saw. Indeed } have 
scarcely read any German or Spanish 
since I left Bath. I must tell you that I 
cannot help being quite reconciled to Ci- 
cero. Lhave gone through ali that I can 
find here of his works, and am so fully 
persuaded that a man who could write as 
he does, could have no great faults, that I 
must, with your leave, forgive his little 
ones. If you have not yet met with it, 
the first book of 
his ‘Pusculan disputations, ‘de contem- 
nenuda morte,’ and } think you will agree 
with me, that with the addition of Chris- 
tianity to confirm his suppositions, and 
rectify a few mistakes in them, and the 
knowledge of the true state of the uni- 
verse, po doctrine can be more perfect 
than his; and that half the modern books 
on the subject might have been spared, 
had the writers of them, before they be- 
ean, read this dialogue. 

‘* | have just finished Clarendon’s His- 
tory of the Kebellion, which Miss B--- 
loug ago desired me to read. It is ex- 
tremefy interesting and instructive. Here 
is another of her favourites, Spencer, 
which t once gave up in despair, but 
which Iam very glad Ihave read, for I am 
charmed with it, and I think some of the 
lesser povins are even superior to the 
Fairy Queen. We have read Mr. Gis- 
borue’s book * aloud, and all the party 
was extremely pleased with it. 

“| have got a new atlas cf all the re- 
markable fixed stars that are visible te 
us, without the figures. I would shew it 
to you, if you would meet me on the 
wings of Pegasus, or any other conye- 
vient place yoa will appoint in the upper 
regions, for it does not seem probable 
should soon see each other in 
Have you read Horace yet? 
moment; heis indeed 


oniv read, as a sample, 


that we 
these below. 
Pray do not lose a 
delightfu!.” 
" Shirley, 4, Octob er 5, 1795. 

“T have not seen Gellert Oberon I 
have read, and was much pleased with 
some parts of it. It-is a little in the style 
of Ariosto. Pray tell Miss --- (ince she 
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does me the honour to enquire), that of 
Spencer’s lesser poems I was most pleas- 
ed with Astrophel, some of the Eclogues, 
particolarly January and June, and the 
Hymn in honour of beauty, which ts as 
well written as if he had studred Lavater. 
I have just finished Froissard, which, 
though rather tedpous, I found very en- 
tertaining, amd in a much pleasauter 
style than most of the moderm French 
writers. Immediately before this great 
undertakiug, I read the Memoirs of Pe- 
trarch, which made a very good line of 
history, containing the whole of the four- 
teenth century. With this book I was 
excessively pleased. It is impossible not 
to love Petrarch, if it were only for cry- 
ing when his father threw Cicero and 
Virgil into the fire. He was a passionate 
admirer of Cicero, and I think a strong 
resemblance may be traced between their 
eharacters, though the circumstances in 
which they lived were so different. You 
sce in both the same love of glory, the 
same patriotism, the same high opinion 
ef himself, which he endeavours to con- 
ceal from others, perhaps even from bim- 
self, by a cloak of humility. You dis- 
cover in each an equal warmth of friend- 
ship; and [ cannot help thinkime that if 
Cicero had met with Laura, or Petrarch 
been consul in the ffourishing times of the 
Roman republic, the former would have 
been the poet, and the latter the orator. 
I hope I have improved a little in botany 
this summer as well as you.” p. 30---54, 

Miss Smith was at this time just 
turned of eighteen ! 

Here is a letter in a different 
style. 

; Conway, July 10, 1798. 

“We are grown such vagrants that it 
is not without many fruitless efforts that 
F sit down to write, even to you. I be- 
ligve you will not doubt that my ineclina- 
tion makes that a lighter task than if I 
were addressing myself to any one else; 
but Iam afraid, if we stay much longer 
amongst these delightful scenes, I shall 
grow completely and irrecoverably idle. 
It is not so with you, I dare say; you are 
studying hard, and enjoying peace, quiet- 
ness, and leisure, in your comfortable 
little retreat. [ believe I should envy 
you, if I were not where Iam. I often 
recollect how we all groaned together at 
Bath, at the idea of the unpleasant sum- 
mer we expected to pass in our different 
lots; and comparing that idea with the 
happiness we actually enjoy, (of which 


[Aveusr, 
from our want of confidence we were so 
particularly undeserving), I determine 
never agam to be anxious about any 
thing; persnaded that all events are 
much better disposed than if J had the 
inanagement ef them. You will think f 
am beginneng to philosophise, because 
there Is nothing at present to disturb me ; 
but indeed I expect a very great misfor- 
tune. Ewikl not think of it beforehand, 
nor complamm if it happen; this is all my 
philosophy ean do. 

* And now you must mount your old 
friend Pegasus, and go with me to the 
top of Snowdon to adore the rising sun, 
If you think your steed will not be tired, 
you may a3 well meet me at Caernarvon 
at five o'clock in the evening of the se. 
venth of last month. You know present, 
past, and future, are all one to your nine 
Sriends, Meet me then at Caernarvon, go 
with me into the Castle, ramble with me 
through dark passages without end or 
number, many more than [ had time to 
go into, forythere are galleries leading alt 
round the walls, and round every tower, 
lighted only by small slits, in a walk 
twelve feet thick, for shooting arrows; 
so that many hundred soldiers might be 
employed in defending this castle, and 
be visible neither without nor within, 
Ascend with me the Eagle Tower, and 
count if you can the number of steps, for 
indeed I forgot to reckon, and having no 
book of travels from which to extract a 
journal, [cannot tell you. Hear Mr. C---, 
the barber, our cicerone, very learnedly 
refute the opinion of Mr. Pennant, that 
Edward fk was born in a little dark 
shabby room in the tower, and establish 
his own, that that event certainly took 
place in the large circular room cn the 
first floor; acknowledging at the same 
time that the nurse might possibly retire 
occasionally with the child into Mr. Pen- 
nant’s soom. Come on into another little 
room, and if yow choose to be remem- 
bered amongst fools, write your name 
upon the planks which still remain. Hear 
a long account from Mr. C—, of a boy 
being let down to the bottom of one of 
the towe:s, where there is water, to fetch 
up a deg that had been thrown there, and 
discovering an iron grate, through which 
he saw a subterraneous passage never 
yet explored ; and hurry away from the 
Castle, wishing to spend days and weeks 
in examining it.” p. 61—63. 


Our limits forbid us to insert 2@ 
letter, which immediately tollows, 
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describing the ascent of Snowdon, tween Him and us, nor prostrate ourselves 
which Miss Smith, though deserted too low before Him; but with regard to 
by her fellow travellers, had the our fellow-creatures, I think the case is 
courage to undertake and accom- different. ‘Though we ought by no means 
to assume too much, a certain degree of 
plish alone. Thisis the longest and — , 
tek lat the dtl neta. The respect to ourselves is necessary to obtain 
vest lette a proportionate degree from others. Too 
or re r > = . . . 
description is given with great accU- ow an opinion of ourselves will also pre- 
racy, simplicity, and spirit, and 


vent our undertaking what we are very 
would make an excellent study for able to accomplish, and thus prevent the 


our modern tourists. We were pe- fulfilment of our duty; for it is our duty 
culiarly pleased with the features of to exert the powers given us, to the ut- 
character that break forth at every most, for good purposes; and how shall 
line—-energy, ardour, coutempt of we exert powers which we are too humble- 
danger, vigour of fancy, closeness of mimded to suppese we possess? In this 
ohsneedia particular, as in all others, we should 

We could wish to have seen more constantly aim * discovering the truth. 
of Miss Smith’s letters, even though pn "Gatinenia ae Shnel can” dealnes 
this memoir had been swelled into pompared with the Divinity, yet m9 
an octavo. If Mrs. H. Bowdler is compared with those of other mertals 
il) possession of her correspondence, 


they rise to some relative yalue, and it 
we do not say she ought to publish should be our study to ascertain that va- 


it, but really we should like exceed- ue, in order that we may employ them 
ingly to read it. The letters of in- to the best advantage; always remem- 
telli: gE nt women are generally very bering that it is better to fix it rather be- 
interesting ; they have a facility and low than above the truth. 
fineness of finish that is quite capti- “It is very surprising that praise 
vating. They come, too, immedi- should excite vanity; for if what is said 
ately from the heart; for female th pe a" oe eee fees we knew 
friendship i is very confidential ; and TIES See Coe Seer Se Sw owe 


th esteem; if it be false, it is surely a most 
there 1s more play of ideas in them, humiliating reflection, that we are only 
than is common in set compositions. 


admired because we are not known, and 
Gentlemen, we think, are poor per- that a closer inspection would draw forth 


formers in this w ay, Cicero and = censure, instead of commendation. Praise 
Cowper always excepted. Habits can burt only those who have not formed 
of business seem to stiffen their un- 2 decided opinion of themselves, and 
derstandings; and almost allofthem, Who are willing, on the testimony of 
notwithstanding their professions of others, to rank themselves higher than 
openness and sincerity, throwacloak ther ee ee the scale of €x- 
around them, and deal with their cellency.” p. 101—109. 


friends as if they were one day te “‘ Study is to the mind what exercise is 
become thei enemies. to the body: neither can be active and 

by far the most striking parts of vigorous without proper exertion. There- 
this. memoir are the reflections, by fore if the acquisition of knowledge were 
Miss Smith, on various subjects, 7¢ an end worthy to be gained, still 
which were found among her pa- study would be valuable on its own ac- 
ners after her death. We have Countas tending to strengthen the mind ; 
room only for a few specimens, just as a walk is beneficial to our health, 


whicl ke | t though we have no particular object in 
; ory are taken pretty much ato ve” sia certainly, for that most hu- 
azar 


miliating mental disorder, the wandering 
“ Humility has been so much recom-_ of the thoughts, there is no apmedy so ef- 
mended, and is indeed so truty a Chris- ficacious as intense study.’ 
tian virtue, that some people fancy they “ An hour well spent condemns a life, 
cannot be too humble. If they speak of When we reflect on the sum of improve- 
humility towards God, they are certainly ment and delight gained in that single 
right; we cannot, by the utmost exertion hour, how do the multitude of hours al- 
ef eur faculties, measure the distance be- ready past rise up aud say, what good 
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, . s . 
has marked us? VW thou know tae 


true worth of time, emp/o,s ane pour.’ 
c¢ ” " , ‘ ’ * 

lo reada great deal would be a sure 
preventive of much writing, 


most every one micht find all 
say, ati 


because al- 
he has to 
:dv written.” 

‘A woman must hare uncommon 
sweetness of dispos.tion and manners to 
be forgiven for possessing superior talent 
and acquirements.”? p. 106, 107. 


s 


We do not quite agree with the 
last observation. A woman, with- 
out sweetness ot disposition anil 
manners, would not be agreeable, 
with the wit of Mohere and the 
knowledge otf Bacon > but we do not 
think she is the less agreeable for 
her talents and acquirements. It 
must be remarked, too, that softness 
of demeanour, however pleasing, is 
the natural resource of weakness. 
Women of strone characters are 

apt to neg rlectit, as powe rful nations 
disda’ in) the arts of diplomacy. ‘This, 
perhaps, is unwise. | Rev A aie 
is, that true benignity of disposition 
1s recommended, to both sexes, 
by prudence as well as religion ; 
for, after all, admiration is a wretch- 
ed substitute for atlection. It pro- 
vides no fund cf happiness for the 
future: it allows, 
repose. ‘Till we drop into the grave, 
there must not be a momeint’s re- 
mission of effort and energy ; 
tribute which is exacted by force, 
by force only can be retain ed. But 
afl=ction, 


' . ee iy , 
theretore, OF no 
+. . + | ra 
iO Lube 


willin: vly yielded because 
free, and willl inely cherished be- 


eause the sentiment is deligutiul, 
jives and acts without stimulants, 
gathers streneth with years, can 


survive the decay of those qualities 
which first excit 
mild lustre rate 
which, 
cheers, « 


rects Us, 


ed it, and sheds a 
the path of jife, 
i iP + , ; 

witnout Cazzling, Wwarms, 


niigutens, animates, and di- 


There is much truth in the ensn- 


> ie r te thee ee 
oer reec Lion. 


“Tt is not learning that tk ads in 
women, but the ignorance and vanity 
which generally accompany it. 
man’s lea 


A VO- 

} rie ts 4 ° 
iliif as like ie fine clothes of 
an upstart, who is anxious to exhibit to 


t 


al! the world the riches so unexpectedly 


ws 
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‘quired. The jearning of a man, on the 
contrary, is like hereditary rank, which 
having growa up with him, and being in 
nk munver interwoven with his nature, he 
is almost unconscious of possessing it. 


The reason of this ditference is the scar- 
city of th coinmodity &imMong t ft males 


which makes ev ry one who possesses a 
little, fancy herself a prodigy. As the 
sum total increases, we may reasonably 
hope that each will become abte to bear 
her share with a better grace.” p. 108. 


¥ } . 
We recommend the following 
sentiment to the consideration ot 
a P ee — -- ~ 
some of our religious friends. 
“To be good and disagreeahie, is high 
treason against virtue.” p. iO9. 
sere are two others ; 
A happy day is worth enjoying, it 
exercises the soul for heaven.” p. 110. 
“ Happiness is a very common plant, 
a native of every soil; vet is some skilt 
required in gathering it; for many poi- 
sonous weeds look like it, and deceive the 
unwary to their ruin.” p. 112. 


There is more wisdom in both 
these observations than at first may 
strike us. When the spirits are gay 
and the heart light, the performance 
of all the common duties of life 
easy. On the cx trary, ¢ distress na- 
turally generates dejection and indo- 
lonee, too often % yerity and stub- 


bornness. We are pe rsuaded, there- 
fore, that one of the most promising 
} t 


methods of improving the spiritual 
-creatures, 18 
to begin with their te mporals, It is 
not enough bie we are charitable to 
the souls of men: they are so much 
the creatures of circumstances, that 
he who supplies their wants, and 

thet may thereby 
as truly furnish ey with the means 
of salvation, as if he preached or 
expounded the "Holy Scriptures. 
The coneerns of this world seem 
ititline when our thoughts are on 


— - = y nme ee 
conation of Reg « teliow 


herr sorrows, 


‘'Phese little things are great to little 


and if, ike our heavenly Master, we 
would turn many to righteousness, 
like him we must feed the hungry 
Lace : ken-hearted 
and heal the broken-hearted. 
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The second reflection contams a 
store of thought which we have not 
yoom to display. 
serve, that a great part of the 


Sutfice it to ob- 
discl- 
pli oe of life consists in the a 
rience by which we learn how er- 
roneous are Our 
specting the \ 
Nothing perhaps, i the ni utural or- 
der of things, so much disposes us 
to resign ourselves wholly to God, 
can 


path of 
i 


fir St judgine nts re- 


sources of telieity. 


and believe that be alone dis- 
cover to us the true 
as this feeling ion of our mis- 
takes in the pursuit of it. tis 
of the most singular phan 
the world, that so few are 
for their failures. 

We tear that we have been ra- 
ther too moderaie in our extracts 
from Miss Smith’s reflections, and 
too prodigal of ourown. Many of 
Miss Smith’s thoughts, which we 
must leave unnoticed, are raised on 
a large basis of elemental truth, and 
‘indicate great comprehension as well 
as originality of understanding. Some 
of them would do honour to Paschal. 
It is plain, indeed, notwithstanding 
the vigour of Miss Simith’s imagina- 
tion and the surprising accuracy of 
her memory, that reason Was the 
presiding power of her mind, and 
swayed, though with mild authority, 
the int ellectual sceptre. 

We pass the translations from the 
Hebrew, because it would require 
much more research than it ts in our 
power to bestow to judge of their 
value ; and also Miss Smith's eri- 
tique upon Locke, because we should 
have more to say than any body 
would like to read. bed must, howe 
ever, EXpress Our amazement at the 
testimony borne by Dr. Mazee to 
Miss Sith’s transjation of the book 
of Job. We do not question its ac- 
curacy, 
this extraordinary young 
but we do venture to aflirm, 
the doctor is himself as 
Hebrew as we believe him to be, 
and if his judgment has not been 
biased by the partiality of friend- 
Ship, this performance is as greata 
prodigy in literature as the world 
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ever witnessed. 


for any thing is credible of 


thar it 
that if 
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We trust Mrs. HH. 
will not allow any slight 
obstacles to prevent its publication ; 
but at last afford us a hope of un- 
derstanding something of the train 
of argument pursued | through that 
sublime and profound composition, 
We think the imitation from 
Ossian might have been omitted. It 
is long, and somewhat heavy. Miss 
Smith, like many others, was a more 
passionate admirer of the Gaelic 
bard, during her youth, than when 
her judement was matured. The 
authors of Ossian have seized, and 
presented to the mind with ereat Vi- 
vidness, those images which amoun- 
tainous region and rude state of so- 
ciety furnish. These are often 
hie shly solemim and sees Et but to 
oppose a production formed from 
such materials to the master-pieces 
of ancient and modern genius, is to 
compare a ridge of Caucasus to the 
contment of Asia 
We trust that all our readers will 
ere this have felt anxious to ask, 
whether Miss Smith’s religious sen- 
timenuts and attainments were such 
as should belong to so elevated a 
character. We shall endeavour to 
satisfy these inquiries by some fur- 
therextracts from her writings. The 
following minute bears date Ja- 
nuary 1, 1798. It was written by 
Miss Smith at the end ofa pocket- 
book, which contained some part 
of the reflections given in the me- 
moi. The writer was then just 
one-and-twenty. 


“4 


Bowdler 


‘ Being now arrived at what 


years of discretion, 
my past life with shame and confusion, 
when [recollect the many advantages I 
have had, and the bad use I 
of thems; the 


; 1 
ang 


is called 
and lookiue back 
ana GOR US i ack on 


made 
hours I have squandered, 


have 
the opp irtunities of improvement ] 
wlec ted:—when I what 
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but to let the word of God be my chief 
study, and all others subservient to it; 
to mode! myself, as far as I am able, ac- 
cording to the Gospel of Christ; to be 
content while my trial lasts, and when it 
is finished to rejoice, trusting in the me- 
rits of my Redeemer. I have written 
these resolutions to stand as a witness 
against me, in case I should be inclined 
to forget them, and to return to my for- 
mer indolence and thoughtlessness, be- 
cause I have found the imutility of mental 
deterininations. May God grant me 
strength to keep them!” p. 57. 


Amorz the reflections there are 
many which breathe strongly a spirit 
of humility, dependence, and devo- 
tion. We see indeed in alinost all 
of them a mind deeply impressed 
with the value of religion, and va- 
nity of worldly things. ‘The fol- 
lowing are peculiarly striking. 


‘* The Christian life may be compared 
to a magnificent column, whose suinmit 
always points to heaven. The innocent 
and therefore reel pleasures of this world 
are the ornaments on the pedestal; very 
beautiful, and highly to be enjoyed when 
the eye is near, but which should not too 
long or too frequently detain us from 
that just distance, where we can contem- 
plate the whele column, and where the 
ornaments on its base disappear.’ 

“ The cause of all sin is a deficiency 
in our love of God. Hf we really loved 
Him above all things, we should not be 
too strongly attached to terrestrial ob- 
jects, and should with pleasure relinquish 
them all to please him. Unfortunately, 
while we continue on earth, our minds are 
so much more strongly affected by the 
perceptions of the senses than by abstract 
ideas, that it requires a continual exer- 
tion to keep up even the remembrance of 
the invistble world.” 

““When I hear of a great and good 
character falling into some heinous crime, 
¥ cannot help crying, ‘ Lord, what am I, 
that I should be exempt? O preserve me 
from temptation, or how shall I stand, 
when so many, much my superiors, have 
fallen ?’?” p. 104. 


Again: 

*« Perhaps there is nothing more diffi- 
cult to guard against than the desire of 
being admired, but I am convinced that 
jt ought never to be the motive for the 
most trifling action. We should doright, 
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because it is the will of God; if the good 
Opinion of others follow our good con- 
duct, we should receive it thankfully, as 
a valuable part of our reward; if not, we 
should be content without it.”’ p. 89. 


‘« Tlope without foundation is an ignis 


fatuus; and what foundation can we have 


for any hope, but that of heaven?” 

‘‘ Great actions are so ofien performed 
from little motives of vanity, self-com- 
placency, and the like, that lam more 
apt to think highly of the person whom I 
observe checking a reply to a petulant 
speech, or even submitting to the judg- 
ment of another in stirring the fire, than 
of onewho gives away thousands.” p. 109. 


Such, among others, are the indi- 
cations of piety which Miss Smith’s 
writings furnish ; and we are happy 
in being able to confirm the hopes 
they excite by the testimony of her 
friend. The extract is from a letter 
written by Mrs. H. Bowdler in Sep- 
tember 18006. 


“ But the part of her character on 
which I dwell with the greatest satisfac- 
tion, is that exalted piety, which seemed 
always te raise her above this world, and 
taught her, at sixteen years of age, to re- 
sign its riches and its pleasures almost 
without regret, and to support with dig- 
nity a very unexpected change of situa- 
tion.—For some years before her death 
the Holy Scripture was her principal 
study, and she translated from the He- 
brew the whole book of Job, &c. &e. 
How far she succeeded in this attempt I 
am not qualified to judge; but the bene- 
fit which she herself derived from these 
studies must be evident to those who 
witnessed the patience and resignation 
with which she supported a long and 
painful illness, the sweet attention which 
she always shewed to the feelings of her 
parents and friends, and the heavenly. 
composure with which she looked forward 
to the awful change which has now re- 
moved her to a world, ‘ where (as one of 
her friends observes) her gentle, pure, 
and enlightened spirit will find itself more 
at home than inthis land of shadows.’ ” 
&c. &e. p. 211. 


This goodness seems to us of a 
very genuine kind. Miss Smith’s 
religion, it must be remembered, 
was not raised in the hot-bed of 
controversy, nor trained up in the 
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nurseries and forced soil of a 
It grew freely and abroad; watered 
only by the dews and rains of hea- 
ven. It was less the oflspring of 
feeling than reflection. Jt was ra- 
ther solid than shewy. It taught 
her seriousness and humility, kind- 
ness, resignation, and contentment. 
It sustained her through the trials 
of life, and cheered ber “dying hours. 
We must add yet one testimony 
more to the merits of Miss Smith. 
Jt is taken from a. copy of verses 
written by ‘T. W., a quaker, upon 
her death, and full of genuine feel- 
ing. 
“ Though rich in intellect, her pewers of 
thought 
In youth’s prime season no distinction 
sought; 
But ever prompt at duvty’s sacred call, 
She oft in silence left the socia! hall, 
To trace the cots and villages around, 
No cot too mean where misery might 
be found. 
How have I seen her, at the humblest 


shed, 

Bearing refreshment to the sick man’s 
bed : 

His drooping spirits cheer’d, she from 
his deor 


Return’d, amid the blessings of the 
poor.” p. 207. 


Farewell, happy maid! 
The living honour’d thee, and, being 


dead, 
With funeral praises do adorn thy tomb. 


The author of this memoir has 
been more studious to display her 
subject than herself. The setting 
only belonged to her; and it is exe- 
cuted with taste and judgment. 
There is a letter in the appendix, 
written to Miss Smith at the time of 
her confirmation, which we earnest- 
ly recommend to the perusal of every 
young female. 

Our readers perhaps, knowing 
how littl we are accustomed to 
flatter, may feel some surprise at the 
spirit of eulogy prevailing through 
this article. Let it be recollected, 
that she whom we have freely 
praised is deaf to our praises. We 
are slow tocommend a living author, 
lest applause, however worthless, 
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general, we think we render him 
a service more valuable, though 
equally unwelcome perhaps to bim 
and to ourselves, by plainly aa- 
nouncing his detects. But to post- 
humous merit we can do justice 
without fear; and the office of com- 
mendation is delightful. 


We cannot close this article with- 
out adding a few reflections which 
the perusal of it has suggested. 

It ts not, we think, enough consi- 
dered, how important the cultivation 
of the mind must be to every fe- 
male, with a view to her personal in- 
dependence. 

Why are single women regarded 
(by the inconsiderate multitude at 
least) as i some measure unfortu- 
nate? ‘'Fhey are weak and unpro- 
tected.’ But, in these days of secu- 
rity and refinement, when does 
weakness provoke injury? Or if 
protection be needed, they, as well 
as others, have parents, relatives, and 

friends. Above all, opinion has 
thrown its shield around them, 
guarding them from wrong by the 
infamy to which those are deserved= 
hy consigned who have the cow- 
ardice to insult them.—¢ They are 
excluded from the endearments of 
domestic tenderness. But how 
dearly is the hope of such blessings 
purchased by thousands ! How many 
are made wretched, beyond alt 
names of wretchedness, by the 
coarseness, or narrow prejudices, or 
ill-regulated tempers of husbands, 
Ww hom they selected, not in the folly 
of youthful fondness, but with all 


the cold and cautious deliberation of - 


riper years! How many a hapless 
girl has thrown herself into the arms 
of a ruthan, whose tenderness ex- 
pired at the altar! How many has 
porental tyranny violently united to 
those from whom their hearts re- 
coiled! How many, nursed in luxury 
and softness, have sacrificed pru- 
dence to generous affection, and em- 
bracing poverty with eagerness, 


have inconsiderately subj ected them- 
selyes for life to evils of which they 
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little knew the bitterness! — 6 Sin- 
gle women are solitary” They 
may be so, if they please, If they 
are ignorant and unaccommodating, 
they must. It is, in part, to prevent 
this necessity, that intellectual im- 
provement is recommended. Yet 
inthis country, at least, society ts 
easily purchased; and they must be 
very weak, or very unhappy, who 
dread to pass some hours of each 
day in privacy. 


Oh! lost to reason, lost to manly thought, 
Lost to the noblest sallies of the soul, 
Who deem it solitude to be alone. 


We must re peat then the que- 
stion, Why are single women gene- 
rally considered as unfortunate ?— 
We think ths mav, in part, be 
owing to the impertinence of men, 
who are always pleased with the 
idea that the sex is depend nto oon 
them for happiness, and repeat the 
boast till they learn to believe it. 
3ut doubtless the main reason is this, 
that the education of women hus al- 
ways been formed in a narrow 
mould, and exclusively with a view 
to marriage. ‘The object has been 
to please the men, not to provide for 
happiness without them. ‘Thus, in 
elder days, when our fathers were 
poor and frugal, an acquaintance 
with the arts of domestic economy 
was the first branch of female learn- 
ing. Livery young lady was early 
instructed in the mystery of com- 
pounding custards ang | clearing jel- 
lres, and admitted (on siviving at 
years of discretion) to all the family 
seerets of the store-room. In the 
gradual advancement of society, 
wealth increased, and ease succeed- 
ed; a taste for amusement was ac- 
quired ; habits of mixed company 
and conversation became general ; 
und the tashion of female attain- 
ments changed with the times. It 
was no longer sufficient to be a 
good housewife. Men were grown 
fastidious: they were idle, and 
wanted to be amused: they were 
vain; and if they united themselves 
to women, expected to find them 
possessed of acquirements which 





[ Aveust, 
mightcommand admiration. Those 
arts were soon discovered to be the 
most attractive, whica, while they 
entertaniae inen in their hours of 
walety, were shewy enough to snit 
weil the crowing rage for dissipation 
and applause ; and what was once 
discovered to be attractive, soon be-« 
came universally cultivated. Such, 
we fear, is the natural history of te- 
male education ; aud such the rea- 
son why the acquisition of those 
graces which are commonly called 
accomplishme nts, now too gene- 
rally occupies almost all that period 
of life which should be devoted to 
form the character, discipline the un- 
derstanding, and rectify the heart. 
But we must guard these observa- 
tions. ‘Though the sysiem, we are 
persuaded, has owed its orivin to the 
causes above mentioned, le must be 
equally ignorant and insolent who 
can suppose, that all who yield to 
the fashion of the age are actuated 
by the motives which gave it birth, 
When any thing is become general, 
and opinion adjusted to it, lt is ne- 
cussary, li some measure, to drop 
down with the current, though the 
degree in which this acquiescence is 
proper may be a matter of very nice 
consideration. Many girls, whose 
hours are dedicated to accomplish- 
ments, never dream of pleasing the 
rate boobies that surround them. 
They desire only to excel in those 
arts which the world calls excellent, 
without Passesalne the means of in- 
quiring whether there may not be 
others more worthy of their regard. 
We must not forget too, that the 
accomplishments now in fashion, 
though greatly over-estimated, and 
pursued to the neglect of far nobler 
attainments, do possess an intrinsic 
worth. Their value is not purely 
conventional. ‘They favour ele- 
gance; and elegance is far better 
than coarseness. ‘They furnish oc- 
cupation ; and occupation, even 
without improvement, is far better 
than lassitude. 
dut these solitary accomplish- 
ments, while they increase’ but lit- 
tle the chances of marriage, are 2 
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scanty provision indeed for celibacy. 
Few women spend much time at 
their instruments after they are 
thirty ; drawing sometimes lasts 
longer; and both, doubtless, in their 
measure, are acquisitions of no mean 
importance. But, surely, it is per- 
fectly evident that neither one nor 
both, nor fifty similar graces, are 
suited to occupy the lite of a ra- 
tional and imuortal being. Is it 
not also equally clear, that she 
who has been educated only for 
one state of life, must be ill pre- 
pared to find her happiness in 
another? 

We repeat, that the sex sacrifice 
their independence to their present 
course of education. <A foolish 
dread of single life has been the 
source of this mischief; and, in the 
natural progress of error, the evil 
which was at first ideal, has in some 
degree realized itself. While wo- 
men are taught any thing, and every 
thing, except to read, inquire, and 
reflect, single life is and will be 
sorrowful. But let their minds be 
disciplined by active exertion and 
stored with useful knowledge, and 
happiness, we will venture to pre- 
dict, almost as vivid, and far more 
secure, than connubial felicity, will 
be found attendant on a state, to 
which not melancholy, but peace, 
freedom, and safety, naturally be- 
long. Good matches are not very 
common; and we quite agree with 
the Italians, that ‘* bad company is 
worse than none:” 


“ E’meglio andar solo, che mal? accom- 
pagnato.”’ 


These sentiments, we fear, will 
not be popular with our readers of 
either sex. Yet let us not be the 
slaves of opinion, unless opinion is 
truth. 

Without pressing these topics 
further, we are safe at least in say- 
ng, that Miss Smith’s life offers a 
striking example of the general ad- 
Vantages of intellectual improve- 
ment among women. ‘hat her ta- 
lents and attainments were extraor- 
dinary, no one will deny; yet it 
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is equally clear that she was amia- 
ble. To be lovely then, it is not 
necessary to be trifling. Her time 
must have been greatly devoted to 
study; yet was she perfectly femi- 
nine: “nothing was neglected ; there 
Was a scrupulous attention to all the 
minutia of her sex; for her well- 
regulated mind, far from despising 
them, considered them as a part of 
that system of perfection at which 
she aimed.” p. 179. Ina reverse of 
fortune, almost sufficient to have 
soured the most benign and to have 
depressed the most aspiring spirit, 
she was cheertul, animated, and hap- 
py. Though deprived of riches 
und every external means of com- 
municating pleasure, she preserved 
and improved the friendships of 
brighter days. Amid the distrac- 
tions of an unsettled life, and some 
of the inconveniences of depen- 
dence, her mind was tranquil, her 
curiosity unabated, her resources 
ever new and multiplying. Above 
all, she found in reflection and know- 
ledge the path to true wisdom. Her 
extensive learning only humbled 
her more and more under a sense of 
weakness and ignorance; and her 
depth and justness of thought gra- 
dually raised her heart from earth 
to heaven, and, convincing her of 
the vanity of all worldly pursuits 
and attainments, taught her to seek 
true wisdom and perfect happiness 
in Him from whom they flow, and 
in whose presence only they shall 
be found. 

The path to peace is virtue: what we shew, 
Thyself may freely on thyself bestow. 
Fortune was never worshipp’d by the wise, 
But, set aloft by fools, usurps the skies. 


ee ——- 


Memoirs of Dr. Joseph Priestley. 
(Continued from p. 451.) 


We have brought down our ac- 
count of Dr. Priestley to the time 
when he published his great work, 
entitled « History of the early Core 
ruptions of Christianity.” Of the 
controversy to which this work gaye 
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rise, we find in p. 99 the following 
account : 


“Tam now engaged in a controversy 
of great extent, and which promises to 
be of considerable consequence, relating 
to the person of Christ. This was occa- 
sioned by my * History of the Corrup- 
tions of Christianity,’ which [ composed 
and published presently after my settle- 
ment in Birmingham ; the first section of 
which being rudely attacked m_ the 
Monthly Review, then by Dr. Horsley, 
and atierwards by Mr. Howes, and otner 
particular opponents, I undertook to 
collect from the original writers the state 
of opinions on the subject in the age suc- 
ceeding that of the Apostles, and [ have 
published the result of my investigation 
in my ‘ History of early Opinions con- 
cerning Jesus Christ, in four volumes oc- 
tavo.’ This work has brought me more 
antagonists; and I now write a pamphlet 
annually in defence cof the unitarian 
doctrine against all my opponents.” 


The first of these works, which 
appeared in 1782, was mtended ori- 
einally but as a conclusion to his 
Institutes of natural and revealed 
Religion. | Finding, however, his 
matter increase before bim, and his 
friends demanding a large discussion 
of so important a subject, it swelled 
into two volumes octavo: to which 
his name, respectable in other things, 
very soon called the attention of the 
public. The great object of his 
work was to make it appear that a 


regular and rapid deterioration of 


Christian truth took place imme- 
diately subsequent to the apostolic 
times. Beginning with the admis- 
sion of Platonists into the Christian 
communion, which happened early 
in the second century, it exhibited 
(according to Dr. Priestley) an in- 
stance more than usually illustrative 
of the position of the poct: 


“Omnia fatis 
In pejus rnuere, et retro sublapsa referri.” 


The doctrine of the Trinity, and 


more particularly of the divinity of 


Christ, led the van in this incursion 
of error. This was followed, though 
not till after the time of Austin, by 
that of the Atonement. The doc- 
trines of grace, as they are called, 
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were first roused into existence by 
the Pelagian controversy. Much 
earlier began a superstitious respect 
for the martyrs, which Dr. Priestley 
traces to Tertullian; and which by 
degrees, through the intermediate 
staves of pictures, limages, shrines, 
relics, Intercessions, and invocations, 
ended in general and established 
idolatry about the fifth century. The 
two sacratnents received their share 
in the general corruption, and as 
early as the second century were 
deemed ‘necessary to salvation.” 

‘The othersacraments are then traced 
to their origin, with the various 
modes of church government. This 
is easily followed by the history of 
persecution; and the progress of 
popery and monasticism brings up 
the rear. 

It would be impossible to give 
even the most succinct acconnt of 
the arguments by which Dr. Priest- 
ley has sustained this comprehensive 
plan: and we shall therefore only 
offer a few general observations on 
its nature and success. ‘The prin- 
ciple is evidently just, that nearest 
to the fountain the stream will be 
the purest; and, next to the decla- 
rations of the teacher himself, the 
fairest appeal for his opinions will 
lie to those of his most immediate 
followers. ‘The very obvrousness, 
however, of this principle constitutes 
the danger of its application. For 
in these latter days the first origin 
of the Christian faith being very re- 
mote, must necessarily be clouded 
with some darkness and uncertain- 
ty. And these clouds, while thev 
take little from the light where all 
Christians are agreed, as for instance 
in the general truth of Christianity, 
will vet very considerably affect 
the evidence of particular opinions, 
where the testimony is both incom- 
plete and discordant. In this case 
a ficld may be opened for never- 
ending contention: while the man 
who has inost accustomed himself 
to view ant tiquity through a favourite 
medium, and is moreover gifted with 
the greatest assurance in holding and 
broaching his own opinions, will be 
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attention by a display of facts, with 
which his arguments perhaps never 
would have Ron flattered. Besides, 
if, as in the case before us, these 
facts are brought to prove the gene- 
ral corruption of certain doctrines, 
there 1s more than ever reason to be 
upon our guard, even in proportion 
to their conclusiveness, with respect 
to the hypothesis they ave brought 
tou prove. For supposing the cor- 
ruption to oral arisen, in trath, as 
enerally as they re- 
present i, sc prook have we that 
the statement oliered to us for the 
true one, is not a part of that very 
corruption which these facts have so 
completely established ? A princi- 
ple, theretore, so slippery in its ap- 
plication, may well be used with 
extreme caution: and the very first 
requisites we May assume as indis- 
pensable for its proper use, are, a 
complete knowledge of the times 
whose opinions we pretend to detail ; 
2 kuowledge of their language and 
their writers; a spirit of the utmost 
patience and impartiality in adduc- 
ing every document that materially 
bears on either side of the question ; ° 
a mind, finally, well skilled to abs- 
tract, combine, compare the various 
and discrepant materials, so as to 
deduce from the whole a consistent 
aud rational result. 
How tar Dr. Priestley may or 
nay nog have failed exactly in those 
points which would have rendered 
his undertaking either difficult or 
decisive, is for those to determine 
who have opportunity to enter at 
large in the controversy. His great 
anta gonist has unquestionably _pro- 
fected to discover in the work the 
tollowing ge pital defects : “ lustances 


€ arly and as 


ot reasoning in a circle; instances 
of quotations misapplied, through 


ignorance of the writers subject ; 
Instances of testimonies perverted by 
artful and forced constructions ; in- 
stances of passages in the Greek ta- 
thers misinterpreted, through igno- 

rance of the Greek language ; I= 
stances of passages, niisinterpreted 
tityo: igh the same ignorance, driven 
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at once able and sure to attract that 


further out of the way by an igno- 


rance of the Platonic philosophy ; 


instances of ignorance of the phraseo- 
lory of the earliest ecclesiastical 
writers.” 

These allegations were first hurled 
at Dr. Prie stley by Dr. Horsley, then 
archdeacon of St. Alban’s, in a 
charge to his clergy ; and when re- 

elled in a series of letters from. our 
shilosaplibe to Dr. Horsley, appear- 
ed again in the form of “ Letters 
from the Archdeacon of St. Alban’s 
to Dr. Priestley.” These were again 
answered in asecond series of leiters 
trom Dr. Priestley; which were 
again considered in a Sermon on 
the Incarnation, and Remarks on Dr. 
Priestley’s second Letters. 

Thus it appears that the hypo- 
thesis, as far as It concerns the first 
and principal position, respecting 
the divinity of Christ (and to this 
Dr. Horsley confined himself), un- 
derwent a fuil discussion. And we 
shall now adduce a few specimens, 
selected indeed chiefly from our own 
examination of the work, to justify 
the credit which we are disposed to 
give to all that has been advanced 
against it in that controversy. 

‘The opening statement, noticed 
also by Dr. Llorsley, in which be 
proves trom ancient history (accord- 
ing to his plan) that the apostolical 
doctrines were Unitarian, ts the fol- 
lowing: “ That the ancient Jewish 
church must have held the opimion 
that Christ was simply a man, and 
not either God Almighty or a super- 

angelic being, may be concluded 
inl its being the clear doctrine of 
Scripture, and from the apostes: 
having tanght no ether.” -. ist. of 
Corrup. vol. i. p,O. it never, we 
presuine, occurred to our- philoso- 
pher, that he had in fact save <d bhim- 
self the trouble of writing tis two 
volumes of history, by taking for 
cranted in the outset the very pomt 
they were written to prove, Ror 
that ahi appeal from ihe sacied writ- 
Ines to CONLEM POorary history for 
their meaning, did not include ar ap- 
pe ‘alto the very writings in qnestion, 

More in conformity to the real 
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plan of the work, we next find the 


following confirmation of his pos i- 
tion: 


<“ Almost all the ancient writers, who 
speak of what they call the heresies of the 
two first centuries, say that they were of 
two kinds: the first were those who 
thougbt that Christ was a man only in 
appearance; the other, that he was a 
mere man. Now that this second heresy, 
as the latter writers called it, was really 
no heresy at all, but the plain trath of 
the Gospel, may be clearly inferred from 
the apostle John taking no notice of it, 
when he censures the other. . Chris- 
tian writers, indeed, siiasnuade leiheal 
an allusion to this heresy in the opening 
of that apostle’s Gospel: ” bat this Dr. 
Priestley only attributes to “ the common 
habit of interpreting the writings of others 
according to our own previous ideas and 
conceptions of things. On the contrary, 
it seems very evident that in that intro- 
duction the apostle alludes to the very 
same system which he had censured in 


his Epistle,.... and affirms that the Lo- 
gos was not a being dis 


stinct from God, 
but God himself; éhat is, anv ailtridute of 
God, or the divine power and wisdom, 


&c.”? ib. pp. 9,10, 11. 


Shall we insult our reader’s un- 
derstanding by enlarging on the 
above curious specimen of logical 
skill? ‘They will doubtless have ob- 
served for themselves the convenient 
transformation, in its due place, of 
ancient writers into latter writers, to 
make it appear (without indeed as- 
serting the falsehood) that whilst an- 
cient ‘Writers testified to the exist- 
ence of the heretical opinion, latter 
writers only called it heretical. ‘The 
appeal to St. John, our readers will 
have observed, partakes strongly of 
the figure alluded to in the forego- 
ing instance. They will have seen 
the: irretragable argument with which 
the author quashes those who zma- 
gined a meaning in the apostle con- 
trary to his own: of his own they 
will have admired the extreme ob- 
viousness, backed by the lucid state- 
ment which identifies an attribute of 
God with God himself; a part with 
the whole. 

Clearing, however, at length, the 
socks and shoals of scriptural argn. 


| AuGust, 
ment, which had manifestly nothing 
to do with his own, his first launch 
into the ocean of ecclesiastical his- 
tory discovers to him that “ there 
are unfortunately very few remains 
of any of the writers immediately 
succeeding the apostles, especially 
of Hegesippus, who wrote a continu- 
ance of the Acts of the Apostles 
about A. D. 160 (p. 6); and who, 
he has no doubt, had he survived, 
would have proved a Unitarian. 
This deficiency, indeed, in Dr. Priest- 
ley’s hands, turns to very good ac- 
count: for it enables him to come 
down upon his opponents with this 
thundering fact; viz. ‘ that we find 
nothing like divinity ascribed to 
Christ before Justin Martyr” (p. 
$2), who bears date 140. And this 
strong negative argument gathers fur- 
ther strength from Epipbanius, who, 
in writing of the Nazareans, a sect 
of Jewish Christians, and identified 
most falsely by Dr. Priestley, first 
with the Ebionites, notorious here- 
tics, and then with the whole Chris- 
tian church in Judea, “ makes no 
mention of any of them believing 
the divinity of Christ,” (p. 8). An 
omission which, in Epiphanius him- 
self, quoted by Dr. Horsley, is a 
mere confession, that on the descent 
of Christ, whether from Joseph only 
or from God, he could not say w hat 
they held. 

‘This gap in the series of Christian 
writers has been indeed, amongst 
other things, supplied in some mea- 
sure by certain Epistles. from Igna- 
tius, which, as being « rari nantes 
in gurgite vasto,” it is no won- 
der Dr. Priestley, in looking 
over’? the vast abyss, had “ over- 
looked.” In these the following 
passages might have been found : 
« there is one physician, fleshly and 
spiritual, made and not made, God 
incarnate, in mortality trie ih 
both of Mary and of God, first pas 
sible and then impassible. Let no 
one deceive you, as hitherto you 
are not deceived, but are wholly of 
God.” And again: “ Jesus Christ, 
our God, was conceived of Mary, 


according to the divine dispensa- 
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cion, being of the seed of David,and and unrestrained a manner” (p. 49), 
of the H oly Ghost.” And this from whence he artfully infers, 
rood man, as Waterland observes, that as these Sabellians were here- 
hreatens in the same place hell and tics, the opinion of the church was 
damnation against all impugners of hostile to the doctrine there’ stated 3 
ihis doctrine, though a man other-— which is not only against his own 
wise of admirable lenity and most confession of the state of the church 
exalted charity. Possibly) Dr. at that time, but a manifest perver- 
Priestley, by a dignitied silence, sion of the he Tesy itself, which he 
meant to intimate that such vulgar must have known, by making Christ 
orthodoxy was quite beneath the no- the same with the Father, destroy- 
tice of all rational Christians. ed his proper divinity, and ptt 
‘These few instances, which we was opposed by the orthodox * 
think leave the question of imbeci- In heading his list of Unitarian 
liiy or unfairness, as applicable to worthies(p. 70, &c.), with Theodotus 
Dr. Priestley’s arguments, about of Byzantium, whom he curious ly 
equally divided, might be tollowed enough finds amone the first distinct 
by others of a less questionable na- _assertors of the humanity of Christ, 
ure. For having at length arrived 
amongst the divines, @. e. the ‘T'rini- * Had we professed to enter at large 
tarians, of the Qd and 3d centuries on the substance rather thau the charac. 
(and, unfortunately for the Doctor, ter of this work, we should not of course 
they are sy nonimous terms), his ne- have omitted two arguments, which have 
ce ssity knows no law. Truth, fair-  $!ven rise lo. munh geeteqnent Garston, 
ness, Consistenc y, even probability, ey . _— ail ee sy eee Dy. 
with all other rational weapons of wigiy a iver tines eect shale Satan 
1e first is founded on a passage from 
defence, he wren as much to have Origen, which seems to denominate all 
discarded, and tor the ree reason, the Jewish Christians of his time, from 
as mariners do their guns mastorm: — their retaining Judaisin, by the name of 
nor can we at all believe, however Ebionites; the other, a seeming couces- 
hurried by the necessities of the mo- sion of Tertullian, that the majority of 
ment, but that Dr. Priestley Was believers, consisting of the simple and 
aware he had discarded them. He unlearned, shrunk from the economy of 
attempts, for instance (p. 17), to the Trinity, as laid down by the orthodox 
prove that Justin Martyr, a con- 3 his time. Now, without discussing 
fessed Trinitarian himself, yet at- the passages ourselves, we would only 
suggest to those who do, that if they 
tached little or no importance Or QU ean ea 
thority in: hile ties Meabtinn. «hel were to concede the, eae e (which in ee 
we are far from advising), yet they might 
this he does by adducing a single still safely ask, what progress is made 
passage from his dialogue with Try - towards proving the frumetive church uni- 
pho the Jew; a manifest concession — tarian? Origen lived A. D. 240: if the 
for argument’s sake, and which, in Jewish Christians were then called Ebi- 
spite of Dr. Priestley’s pretended onites, from their Judaizing spirit, does 
originality in the discovery of it, this prove that the primitive church of 
had been adduced and:answered Jerusalem were all Ebionites, in the apos- 
about a hundred times in former telical sense of the word—viz. as holding 
controversies. He catches some old the simple humanity of Carist? Tertul- 
fathers napping over the forty-tifth "" 4's hives A. D, 200... 2 tnee Mie 
) ignorant of his day did not understand, 
Psalm (p. 30), and whimsically find- 97" ig «flail lp delat 
were alarmed, at the peculiar system 01 
ing an allusion to the Logos in the 
first verse; and this he adduces as 


pa 
T 
& 


economy into which the orthodox had 
now been obliged to arrange the doctrine 


¥ leading specimen of the reasonings of the Trinity, is that again a proof that 

of the early Trinitarians. He refers the apostolical churches held the simple 

£9 an accusation against the Sabel- humanity of. the Second Person? These 

pr. that “ they acknowledged the surely, if they are steps in a demonstra- 
¥! inity of Christ in too boundless tion, are at least very wide steps, 
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though flourishing in 105, he forgets 
not the “ acknowledement” that 
he was aman of ability, and even 
of fearing; one he was at first 
well received at Rome, though af- 
terwards eictaientice by Vic- 
tor:—it happens only to slip his 
memory, that this said ‘Theedotus 
is stated to have been an apostate 
from Christianity 5 having abjured 
bis Saviour in tee of persecution, 
and then to have justified himself 
by the plea that he had only denied 
aman, which he ever afterwards as- 
serted Christ to be. 

Praxeas the Montanist he finds 
the next undisputed Unitarian: and 
in his times, it is true, the champions 
of the cause happily redeemed their 
eredit, by being, many of them, 
men of science, and addicted to 
yeometry ; so much so, as even to 
treat questions of theology in a geo- 
metrical method! Geometry, pure 
white-robed Geometry, we cannot 
think is ronch indebted to these gen- 
tlemen for introducing her into such 
company: and we cannot but think 
that a certain champton of a certain 
school in modern days, has acted 
more consistently in introducing 
into Ais system only the less repu- 
table ‘ doctrine of chances.” 

Afier Noetus and Sabellius, whose 
Unitarian orthodoxy seems indeed 
questionable, Paul of Samosata dis- 
eraced the cause again, by “ a pro- 
flirate life, and the arrogance and 
ambition incident to bishops of large 
sees.” Beryilus, a man of learnine 
and modesty, succeeded in the chair; 
but was most unseasonably convert- 
ed by Origen to the orthodox faith: 
and Photinus, a little after the Ni- 
cene couneil in 345, brings up the 
rear. And here,” concludes Dr. 
Priestley, «i reluctantly bid adieu 
to what I apprehend to be the ge- 
nuine doctrine of the Scriptures con- 
cerning the nature of Christ; but 
we shail see it re-appear with grow- 
ing lustre in a later period.” Un- 
fortunate church! doomed to a long 
long night indeed of error and cor- 
ruption, In which we a shadow, not 

2 climmerimeg, of that pure scriptural 
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[ Aucusr, 
and apostolical faith was to be found, 
against which we had vainly hoped 
the gates of hel! would never who}ly 


prevail. But will our readers ex- 
cuse our detaining them to view the 
glorious return of this grand lumi- 
nary, the Unitari: an creed, struggling 
through the gloom, and at last irieee. 
" 1g with meridian lustre on our be- 

ixhted country in the 16th and 17th 
ela iy 


‘In England this doctrine appears to 
have had many advocates about the time 
of the civil war; the most distingnished 
of whom were the truly learned and 
pious Mr. Biddle, and his patron the 
most excellent Mr. Firmin; and it does 
not appear that there were mapy, If any, 
Arians amongst them... . Afterwards, 
however, chiefly by the influence of Mr, 
Whiston and Dr. Clarke in the established 
church, andof Mr. Emlyn and Mr. Peirce 
among the dissenters, the Arians became 
sv numerous that the old Unitarians were 
iv a@ manner extinct! But of late years, 
Dr. Lardner and others having written in 
favor of the simple humanity of Christ, 
this doctrine has spread very much, and 
seems now to be the prevailing opinion 
among those who have distinguished 
themselves by their freedom of thinking 
in matters of religion. This has been 
more especially the case since the appli- 
cation made to parliament, by some mem- 
bers of the Church of England, for relief 
in the business of subseription, and more 
particularly so since the erection of the 
Uvitarian chapel by Mr. Lindsey.... and 
the publication of his Apology, with its 
sequel, aad other exeellent works in vin- 
dication of his conduct and opinions.” 
pp- 140, 141. 

Without challenging Dr. Priest- 
ley to count hands in defence of 
our respective opinions, may we 
not at the same time, notwithstand- 
ing all his boasts of the number and 
respectability of his witnesses, fairly 
exclaim, “ And is this all??? Mr. 
Biddle, and his patron Mr. Firmin, 
Dr. Lardner, and suppose we. ads, 
to swell the catalogue, his followers, 


Dr. Priestley, Mr. Lindsey, Mr. 
Belsham! Is this really all! And 


if so, can we kelp | els reminded 
strongly of the invader’s trick, who, 
to disarm opps sition, boasts of the 
myriads he has poured | into the ene- 
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mvy’s country, when the few he has 
there are hemmed in, trembling and 
fainting, amid a spirited population 
risen to avenge their rights, and 
crush their oppressors? Tf Dr. Priest- 
ley appeals to authority, we must 

tell hin the truth, that his is a hap- 
ine hopeless cause, called into mo- 
notice by the respectable 
nanes of a Biddle or Lardner, 
but ready, the very moment atter 
they are fled, to siuk back into 
the ‘eniph of Arianism, Deism, or— 
oblivighi 

And, now, do ovr readers expect 
to be taken on a siintlar visit to Dr. 
Priestley’s history of the Atonement, 
to which he has assigned a larze 
srovince of his “ terra incognita?’ 
‘Truly, ifthey knew hat’ the trou- 
ble we have found in pushing through 
the mazes, and diséntangling our- 
selves from the traps, which have 
beset our path thus far, they would 
willingly excuse us such an addi- 
tional sacrifice of time and Fabour. 
Dr. Priestley has indeed evidently 
civen himself so little time to ar- 
range either his own ideas or those 
of his authors, is so little to be fol- 
lowed in what he has said, and so 
little to be depended upon im what 
he has not said, that he rewards the 
most diligent reader neither with 
argument nor information. Slender 
in the extreme in his authorities, 
and trite as any other Socinian in 
his reasonings, ‘he yet contrives to 
throw them together in so undistin- 
suished, so unconnected a heap, that 
our attention is bewildered, and we 
are wholly disabled trom coming to 
any rational conclusions, Private 
opinions are blended with public 
ones, sectaries with members of the 
church, the orthodox with heretics, 
till we never know in whose compa- 
ny we are: and whether it be the 
most solemn truth or most ridiculous 
fancy, the dogma of a council or 
thedream of a friar, we are still call- 
ed upon to listen with the same gra- 
vity of face, and decide under the same 
conditions of impartiality. In short, 
we wie er © veteris vestige Hain 
” the old false light of Secinia- 


mentary 
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nism, ii every page, an attempt to 
shake all bettef, rather than a plan 
to establish any. se any thing 
that you please, only do not be or- 
thodux: adopt no system, and then 
you may be right. Explain away 
th’s, and rub away that, till you 
comne—to what? why to the very 
sume aman comes to who has peei- 
ed his onion to the core. 

lt ts impossibie to conceive that 
Dr. Priestley had any serious ex- 
pectation, or even intention, in this 
book, to establish, by a recular and 
conclusive train of facts and infe- 
that the unitarian was the 
apostolical faith. lis utmost at 
tempt is at a kind of impotent ne- 


rences, 


gation, that since no other was, this 
must have been: which weuld have 


as successfully proved the apostles 
to have been Mohammedans. And 
we suspect the real, though conceal. 
ed, plan is, to cast such a mist 
over the eyes of weak men as shail 
vive them an entire distrust of their 
own organs of vision; and then to 
infuse such a distrust of all other 
guides as shall prompt them, in a 
moment of despair, to place them- 
selves under the direction of the 
great philosopher and enchanter Dr. 
Priestley. 

These remarks, for we must not 
yet have done with the work, ape 
ply as much to the History of the 
Atonemeut as to that of the Tri- 
nity. The line he takes in both 
cases is exactly similar; viz. first to 
prejudice the reader, by pre-occupy - 
ing the post of Scripture, which is 
the very ground to be fought for; 
and having explaine “1 that to serve 
his hy pothesis, thence to assume the 
agreement ot the earlier writers, 
whose la anguace is for the most part 
scriptural ; and finaliy to bring up a 
host of Jater fathers, ante- Nicene 
and post-Nicene, orthodox and hete- 
rodox, whom he sets togeiner by the 
ears, and then exhibits “them in all 
their dust and heat to the reader, 
and gic whom you prefer. His ne- 
gative argumeut he wields, as usual, 
with w ku a -sweeping, and as he 
conceives 1 resintibie, 


force; of 
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which we shall once more exhibit 
the following specimen. 


“ We have seen in the Old Testament 
that the Jews had never any other idea 
than that God was placable on repent- 
ance, We find no other sentiment in 
Job or his friends, and certainly no other 
among the ainong the Jews 
of later ages, as the books of Apocrypha, 
Philo, 


ings, 


Ninevites, or 
Josephus, and al! their later writ- 
We see nothing of 
any other opinion in the doctrine of the 
Hindovos or other oriental nations.” 


Will our readers attribute the 
foulest miisrepresentation to Dr. 
Priestley, or to ourselves, when we 
assure them, on the word of re- 
viewers, that this view of the Jewish 
creed is taken without the smallest 
attempt to explain, nay without the 
most distant hint to remind us of, a 
single sacrifice in the whole expia- 
tory code of Moses! And if they 
are disposed to cousider us as “ true 
men,” what will they think of our 
author’s boldness? Buthe proceeds: 


testify. also 


“ It is remarkable that Dr. Clarke, 
when, like others before him, he repre- 
sents all mankind as absolutely at a loss 
on what terms God would receive offenders 
into his favor, produces not so much as a 
single fact or quotation, in support of 
what he asserts, thongh he ts known to be 
peculiarly happy tn his choice of the most 
pertinent ones on all other occasions.” 


Barren indeed, Dr. Clarke, not 
to say unfair, to charge upon all 
mankind a dilemna of which you 
find it impossible to adduce a sin- 
ele fact or quotation in support! 
Let us contrast with this singular 
infelicity of unlearned Dr. Clarke, 
the extent and profundity of learn- 
ed Dr. Priestley’s re ading, in sup- 
port of the contrary hypothesis. 
We shall quote from his theolo- 
gical Repository, which it is well 
known contains his maturest thoughts, 
and where he has manfully ee reed 
upon this very subject—viz. “that, 
from a full view of all relipibite an- 
cient and inodern, they will be found 
destitute of any thing like the doc- 
trine of proper atonement;” and 


he offers “ the whole range of the 
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riestley. { Aucusr, 
Jewish and heathen world to supply 
a single fact in contradiction.” He 
then surveys this range himself, and 
adduces, first, a passage from Virgil, 
asserting that even the implacable 
hatred of Juno can be appeased ; 
secondly, an example of freedom 
from fear of the divine displeasure 
in the case of Socrates, in the Phie- 
don; thirdly, a quotation or two 
from | Mr. ow and Mr. Grose, with 
a prayer from Dr, Hyde, to ascer 
tain the religious notions of the mo- 
dern Parsis and Hindoos!* We 
mean not to examine how far even 
these appeals are in his favour; but 
we wish our readers to admire the 
reach of mind with which our philo- 
sopher makes a single passage from 
a single Latin poet stand proxy for 
the sentiments of the whole Latin 
world; and a single privileged sen- 
timent of a Greek philosopher, for 
the Grecian; a modern Parsi made 
to speak for his ancestors to a thou- 
sand generations, and, in conjunction 
with a Hindoo, actually represent 
the whole remainder of the Heathen 
world ancient and modern! After 
all, was Dr. Priestley really not 
aware that the tide of every religion, 
ancient or modern, true or false, set 
full and clear and strong the oppo- 
site way? Was he not aware that 
had Dr. Clarke been silent on the 
subject (which he was far from be- 
ing), it would have been the abun- 
dance and obviousness, not the deti- 
ciency or remoteness, of his matter, 
that had stopped his mouth; as he 
might have ranged at large, from 
the otfering of Abel to the cock de- 
voted by Socrates to Escnlapius ; 
from the clean beasts offered in sa- 
crifice by Noah, to the “exta, et 
candiduli divina tomacula porci ” of 
the poet; from the sanctity of the 
Paschal lamb, tu the ghastly specta- 
cle of human victims in the groves 
of Mona, or on the banks of the 
Ganges: in short, that every altar 
and every victim supplied him with 
‘a fact,’ every worshipper and 


* Vide Magee on the Atonement, 
pp. 103 et seq. 
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every prayer With ‘a quotation,’ in 
his favour. 

We take the opportunity of ad- 
ducing a specimen of this kind, to 
prove, once for all, the profound ig- 
norance and intolerable arrogance 
(fur we can no longer keep terms 
with him) of this superficial philoso- 
pher—fx uno disce omnes.— Well 
assured how much a hardy assertion 
will do in the world, and that the 
vulgar seldom look farther tor the 
proof of an opinion than the posi- 
tiveness of its advocate, he seems to 
have outstripped even the hardiest 
of his compeers in the ignoble race. 
He proceeds with the gravest tone 
through the gravest falsehoods, and 
with a most unmoved front adduces 
the most glaring sophisms: pursu- 
ing an uncertain hypothesis through 
sill more uncertain paths; original, 
if we may so speak, without origi- 
nality, and plausible through the 
very neglect of plausibility. His 
positions are, 1a fact, substantially 
the same with those of other and far 
abler advocates of the same cause, 
that have preceded him. To Zuicker, 
a Socinian of Prussia, he is, or ought 
to have been, indebted for the as- 
sertion, and to Episcopius for the 
unwarranted concession, that the old 
Christian churches were, at least 
very generally, Unitarian, and grew 
up gradually into Trinitarianism by 
the steps which Dr. Priestley has 
Jaid down for them: and to Lardner 
he owes most of the few gleanings 
from ancient ecclesiastical history 
which he has picked up in defence 
of these extravagant opinions. And 
therefore it is we wish those who are 
Warm in the defence of our venerable 
iaith, instead of drying up the puny 
streams that flow around, to proceed 
boldly to the fountain-head of error. 
Move particularly we should rejoice 
in seeing the jast-named, Dr. Lard- 
her, taken up more seriously by 
some Champion of orthodoxy, than 
to our knowledge he yet has been. 
His works, are, without doubt, most 
invaluable, as authenticating the 
history of Christianity upwards to 
le very settlement of the sacred 

Crist. Opseny. No. &9, 
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canon: yet we cannot help consi- 

dering them, too, as most dangerous, 

from betraying a secret but syste 

matic view throughout to the esta- 

blishment, on the most extensive 

scale, of this grand negative argu- 
ment against ali orthodox doctrines, 

which Dr. Priestley has only made 
his own by dividing and defacing it. 

And it is not to be dissemblted, that 
in Dr. Lardner’s hands it becomes 
a weapon of no mean force, partly 
because he strictiy confines hiarself 
to the point in guesiion *, viz. the 
want of evidence we have for the 
doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Atonement having been held by 
the earlier fathers, the latter even by 
Austin; partiy from the imimeuse 
research and actual insight display- 
ed into every record of antiquiy 
bearing at ail upon the subject; 
partly also from the argument ap- 
pearing in the form of a mere indi- 
rect and collateral strain of obser- 
vation, from its exhibiting marks of 
the most disinterested candour, and 
being largely interspersed with the 
most allecting sentimenis of Chris- 
tian piety. «Talis cum sis, utinam 
noster esses!” 

It is certainly true (to speak a 
few words upon this important sub- 
ject) that Dr. Lardner little more 
helps the speeitic cause of Unita- 
rianism, by confounding the light 
of antiquity, than Dr. Priestley. It, 
is true also, that, with resptct to the 
doctrine .of the Trinity, the labours 
of Bull, Waterland, and other emi- 
nent lights of our church, have ar- 
ranged a train of evidence that will 
sufliciently countermine the insinua~ 
tions even of Dr. Lardner. It is 
inoreover true, and we are sorry here 
to speak the truth, that with respect 
to the doctrine of Atonement Lard- 


* Dr. Priestley amusingly laments the 
vagrancy of bis antagonists from “ the 
ground to which he wished to confine the 
controversy, Viz. the state of opinions in the 
primitive times, a3 one means of coilect- 
ing what was the doctrine of the apostles 
and the true sense of Scripture on the 
enbject.” (Memoirs, p. 100.) Why did he 
net then so confine it * 
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ner cannot be considered as fair and 
impartial in bis testimony. As, for 
jgstance, when in speaking of the 

causes which Austin assigned for 
the death of Christ, he quotes Austin 


as only saying; that Christ as- 
sumed a hunr an body, and lived 
among men, that he might set us an 
example of living, dying, and rising 
again;” and that Christ in bis pas- 
sion shewed what we ought to en- 
dure; 10 the resurrection, what we 
are to hope fur ; with some obscure 
passage about “ purchasing faithful 
men and martyrs.” Now the most 
cursory reader of Austin discovers 
sentences of the following kind: 
«“ Return, O Lord my God, ... look 
upon thy dear Son: ‘his whole body 
outstretched (upon the cross). Be- 
hold his innocent hands flowing with 
holy blood; and, appeased (by the 
sight), remié the sius which my 
hands have committed.” And again: 
“ Behold the punishment of. the 
God-man, and remit the misery of 
created man. Behold the punish- 
micnt of the Redeemer, and dismiss 
the guilt of the redeemed,” &c. &c. 
Passages to this effect surely should 
in justice have been quoted, and the 
reader left to judge for himself of 
their meaning. But we wish to see 
this subject more fully entered into ; 
and must profess our disappointment 
that the very able and comprehen- 
sive statements of Dr. Mazee on this 
subject Lave not included that branch 
of it to which Dr. Lardner seems 
willing to contine the discussion. 

lt is from no diffidence in the 
cause ourselves, it is from no suspi- 
cion of diffidence on the part of 
others,.that we are induced to throw 
out these hints. It would most 
probably be no difficult matter to 
shew the entire silence of many fa- 
thers, and of all controversialists, even 
to Austin, on the express doctrine 
of the Atonement, to be 2 satisfac- 
torv proof of their unanimity in re- 
ceiving, rather than rejecting it. It 
might perhaps easily be made ap- 
pear, taat the expressions and views 
of the early Christians on this sub- 
ject were so identical with those of 


[ AuGust, 
Scripture, as not to provoke discus- 
sion on either side. On the one 
hand, it is possible that men had nor 
indulged so freely in human specu- 
lations on the divine economy of re- 
demption, as to excite in other spe- 
cujators, according to the commen 
course of frail men, a doubt whether 
there were any redemption at all: 
and on the other hand, men being 
for the most part converted from 
gross heathenism, and therefore per- 
haps far more habitually consctous 
of demerit, might with far ereater 
readiness reeeive the doctrine of 
Christ’s merits ; might take for grant- 
ed that taith in his redemption, not 
in their own virtue, was the proper 
refuge of their guilt. And in this 
ottice of Christ as a Redeemer, the 
reader of the early fathers might 
discover the only assignable reason 
why they insist so much, as they do 
misist, on his divine character; for 
instruetion and example they might 
well enough have been satistied to 
receive, as before, from a mere man: 
whereas, exclaims lIrenzeus against 
the Ebionites, “ how can they be 
saved unless it was God that wrought 
their salvation upen earth?” “In 
complete subserviency, then, to this 
salvation by Christ, would it appear 
that those writers held the eflicacy 
of faith, repentanee, and all the vir- 
tues which Dr. Priestley so often 
finds in their mouths. And thus 
even the assertion, ‘“ That now no 
sacrifice was necessary to appease 
God but that of a broken spirit, 
might he found the strongest possi- 
ble proof of an opinion im the author 
of it, that something in the Christian 
dispensation had conferred a value 
even on the most imperfect ad- 
dresses of a penitent sinner to his 
Maker: and what could this be, 
but the favourable regards of God 
Almighty to us, through his Son Je- 
sus, “ in whom he was always wel! 
pleased ? ” 

These observations, we say, might 
be very forcibly presented to the 
mind of an attentive reader of the 
primitive fathers, even though they 
may lave escaped the w inking eye 
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of our philosopher. We owe it to 
truth, as We imagine, te hint them; 
and to our readers we are sure we 
owe it, alter having detained them 
so long, to say no mere. ‘The 
weightiness of the subject must 
plead our apology for having digress- 
ed thus far frem the main subject 
of our review; though indeed, pro- 
fessing to draw a portrait of Dr. 
Priestley, it would have been scarce- 
ly consistent with ¢haé profession to 
have sli: ahtly passed over a work in 
which the different features belong- 
ine to his character were so strongly 
ry levelop ed. And lest we should be 
accused of exhibiting only the dark 
- to our readers, we must still 
rave their attention, whilst we pro- 
duce him once more to view, from 
the same work, in a dierent charac- 
Ley, 
After our documents produced 
above (we may say also our conces- 
SiG Ms), We do not fear the trite ac- 
cusation of discovering nothing like 
reason ti sentiments adverse to our 
owu: any more than we fear a simi- 
lar accusation, after the passages 
we are about to adduce, of being sa- 
tistied with any thing as reasoning 
when offered in support of opinions 
wiich we hold. The conluding 
chapter of the work contains an ad- 
dress, first, to infidels, particularly 
Mr. Gibbon: secondly, to the ortho- 
dox, patticalarly Dr. Hurd, Now, 
speaking for Dr. Hurd and the or- 
thodox, we must say we do not like 
‘our company; nor are we at all 
bound to contess our own feelings 
under Dr, Priestley’s lash; but we 
must so far betray the secrets of the 
Inquisition, into which we have been 
thus ignominiously dragged, as to 
declare freely, that we think our 
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Christianity, were themselves effects, 
and necessarily required such causes, 
as, | | Imagine, ‘he would be unwilling 
to allow.” List. of Corrup. vol. i. 
p. 44h, 

This remark he exemplifies by an 
actual re‘erence to Mr. Gibbon’s de- 
Clarations and concessions. As, for 
instance, when he talks of the pecu- 
har chirattict of the Jews, as a rea- 
son for the spread of a religion which 
issued from them; Dr. Priestley 
asks, whence came that character? 
If their own original religion be the 
cause, how came a nation to have 
adopted so peculiar a religion as the 
Mosaic, without objection, when 
their incredulity afterwards made 
them so prone to change it for the 
rites of their neighbours? And, on 
the other hand, if their obstinacy be 
the plea, how came they to invent 
and adopt another, viz. the Christian. 
so different from, so subversive of 
their own? Surely the irresistible 
evidence of both religions, in their 
turn, can be the only rational ac- 
count of the phenomena. p. 445. 

Again, when Mr. Gibbon repre- 
sents the discredit into which the 
old religions had fallen as having 
made way for the new one, and adds, 
« So urgent on the vulgar is the ne- 
CeSsHty of believing, that the fall of 
any system of mythology will most 
probably be succeeded by the intro- 
duction of some other mode of su- 
perstition;” Dr, Priestley well re- 
plies: 

“ But are not the vulgar men, as well 
as the learned; their understandings 
being naturally as various, aud certainly 
subject to the same laws; and necessity of 
believing or proneness to belif, is not 
greater in one than in the other. Be- 
sides, if any set of men had this property 
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of praneness to delieve, they must, to be all of 
a piece, have a proportionable unwilling- 

ess to quit their belief without very sul- 
ficicut evidence; and yet those vulgar of 
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fellow-sutierer smarts prodigiously. 
ies In other words, we think a more sa- 
pS tisfactory answer to Mr. Gibben’s 
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Christianity,” has seldom appeared 
in so short a space. The ground our 
author assumes, we think new and 
ingenious.  ‘“ The circumstances 


Ww hich Mr. Gibbon enumerates as the 
tmmediate causes of the spread of 





Five Causes of the Growtlr of 


ail nations are supposed by Mr. Gibbon 
to have abandoned the belicf of their own 
mythology some time before Christianity 
came to supply the vacancy. Such vule 
gar as those I should think entitled to the 
more respectable appellation of five 

thinkers, Which with many is sy nonimous 
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532 Review of Robinson's 
with philosophers. And, in fact, 
with the vulgar, but with the philoso- 
phers, that the religions of Greece and 
Rome were fallen intu discredit. We 
ought, therefore, to judge of their case 
by that of the philosophical part of the 
world at present. 


it was not 


“ With many of them Christianity 1s 
now rejected; but do they on that ac- 
count seem disposed to adept any other 
mode of religion, or any other system of 
mythology, in its place?) And would not 
such menas Mr. Hume or Helvetiusamong 
the dead, and Mr. 
living, examine with serupu'ous exactness 


Gibbon among the 
the pretensions of any system of divine 
revelation, especially before he would re- 
gu'ate his life by it, and go to the stake 
for it?) And vet philosophers of anti- 
quity, men of as good understanding as 
Mr. Gibbon, and who, no doubt, loved 
life, and the pleasurcs and advantages 
of it, as much as he does, geri Chris- 
tianity and died for it.” Vol. ii. pp. 448, 


e+ 
a +9, 


The same acuteness is displayed 
in answer to Mr. Gibbon’s represen- 
tation that the offer of eternal hap- 
piness, &c. appeared terms irresis- 
tibly inviting to the great majority, 
who were thereby induced to be- 
heve the Gospel. 


“‘ Now it is certainly no discredit.” Dr. 
Priestley observes, ** that the views it 
exhibits of a future state appeared more 
rational and more inviting than the ac- 
counts of Tartarus and the Elysian shades. 
But besides appearing more inviting, 
they must also have appeared more cre- 
dible, trom the general external evidence 
of the truth of Christianity; else, on the 
common principles of the human mind, 
which often holds “ news to be too good 
to be true,” their very desirableness, 
standing alone, would have been an ar- 
sument for their rejection,” &c. 


With equal readiness we sub- 
scribe to the concluding challenge, 
which Dr. Priestley throws out to 
this arch-enemy of the truth: 


“ When the circumstances of the Jews 
and heathens at the time of the promul- 
gation of Christianity shall be sufficiently 
considered; the reception that this new 
religion met with among them, and the 
total subrersion of paganism which fol- 
jowed it, will be founda more extraordi- 
wiry thing on the supposition of the false- 
hood of the Gospci history, more contrary 


Visitation Sermon. [AucustT 
to the present course of nature, and con- 
sequently more improbable, than the his- 
tory of Christ and of his apostles, which 
makes the whole sequel easy and natural, 
In short, the question is, whether Mr. 
Gibbon or myself believe in more nuine- 
rous, more extraordinary, or more useless 
miracles. On this fair unexeeptionable 
ground [ am willing to meet him.” pp. 
4938, 499. 
Ilere, then, 
of Dr. Priestley’s work ; 
satistied to leave him in 
of the ground, where infidelity can 
be fairly attacked, or where the cor- 
ruptions of Christianity can bereally 


proved upon its professors. 


we close our notice 
perfectly 
POSSESSIO! i 


Illa se jactet in anla 

J~olus, et clauso ventorum carcere regnet, 

Our defence of corruptions ne- 
ver, to our knowledge, shail exited 
beyond those corrupt doctrines, 
«which are no other than we have 
learned at the feet of Christ;” which 
we must still desire may “ grow 
with our gtow th aud strengthen with 
our strength 5” >? from which we hum- 
bly derive our hope in life, and ex- 
pect our consolation in death; and 
which we are, in spite of Dr. Priest. 
ley’s arguments, weak enough to 
consider as the ornament of the 
church—to Christians ‘ a crown of 
rejoicing ””—the song of angels, and 
the wonder of heaven. 


(To be continued. ) 
stilt isin 


Serious Attention to personal Holiness, 
and Soundness of Doctrine, consi- 
dered, in a@ Sermon, preached 
June 1, 1808, at the Visztation of 
the Rev. Andrew Burnaby, D. D., 
Archdeacon, in the Parish Church 
of St. Martin, Leicester, and pub- 
lished at the Request of the Clergy. 
By the Rev. ‘Tuomas Robinson, 
A.M. Vicar of St. Mary’s, Lei- 
cester. Hatchard, and Rivington, 
London. 1808. Price Is. 


Ix the course of our reading for 
the purpose of criticism, we have 
met with few sermons better en- 
titled to approbation than the an 
sent. The preacher has not wasted 
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the opportunity given him, of ad- 
tressing his clerical brethren, in in- 
yectives against sentiments which 
are opposite to his own, or against 
persons whom he dislikes; nor in 
delivering au encyclopedia of Bibli- 
eal literature for the benefit of the 
younger part of his brethren, whom 
alone he presumes to instruct; nor 
un some abstruse disquisition, which 
the Inquiries or controversies of the 
day have rendered an object of in- 
ierest and Curiosity 3; nor in exhibit- 
inv a crude mass of sentiment and 
observation, which betrays the pre- 
vious distress of the preacher to hind 
and tix uponany subject at all. The 
sermon betore us 1s as remote as pos- 
sible from any of these characters. 
itis amanly and simple, a faithful 
yet re spectful, address to the clergy, 
on the most important parts of their 
duty. 

The text is well chosen: “ Take 
heed unto thyself, and unto the doc- 
trine: for in doing this, thou shalt 
both save thyself, and them that 
hear thee.” "The divisions are judi- 
ciously laid out. They consist of 
ditterent portions of the text itself, 
taken in their order; and yet consti- 
tute as compact, regular, and com- 
prelensive a view of the subject, as 
could have been chosen, had the 
constraction of the text been totally 
disregarded. An important use is 
made of the initial words, “ ‘Take 
heed.” Without any violence to 
the expression, Mr. Robinson avails 
himself of its most genuine meaning 
and force, to excite a serious at- 
tention to the subject of his sermon. 
That serious attention is first to be 
directed to the preacher’s self, to 
personal religion, as he is concern- 
ed —** Take “heed unto thyself ; 
aud then to the matter of his Rec. 
trine—* and unto the doctrine.” 
The happy consequences to be ex- 
pected are, first, * thou shalt save 
thyself;” secondly, “ and them that 
hear thee.” But per haps the excel- 
lence of the division would operate 
to the disadvantage of the sermon 
in general, did it not in some degree 


tise above mediocrity. And this Is a 
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circumstance which might withsome 
justice be apprehended on a subject 
rendered trite by its supreme’ im- 
portance, Here, if in any case, the 


remark is applicable 5 


“ Difficile est proprie communia dicere.™ 

We felt no disappointment, how- 
ever, at the manner in which Me. 
Robinson has tilled up his outline. 
He has given to the great subjects 
which he was handling the animation 
and interest which belona ‘s to them, 
whenever they are apprehended as 
realities. We have no doubt that 
the discourse, plain and faithful as it 
Was, and condemning as it must have 
been in some instances to a greater 
ov less extent, was heard with SOMCH 

ral attention and approbation ; : and, 
judging from our own feeling on 
the perusal, we should hope “with 
some salutary ellect. 

Alter some ditficulty in the choice 
of extracts, we have settled upon the 
two which foilow. ‘The first con- 
tains the judgment of the author on 
an afflicting occurrence in the esta- 
blished church, expressed with con- 
siderable vigour; though perhaps, 
in one or two instances, with too 
great severity. 


“ T augur good both from the prosecn- 
tion and the sentence. I rejoice uot in 
the degradation or the sutierings of the 
delinquent. But shall the man, who 
aims a fatal stab at the vitals of his pa- 
rent, not be deprived of the power of ac- 
complishing his purpose? I shall not 
wonder, if some be disposed to admire 
him as a martyr: but I 
trace a very different character. I ask 
not, where is the Christianity of a Socinian, 
but where is manly firmness, where is com 
in that person, who has ¢on- 
tinued, even to old age, to eat the bread 
of the church, which he has invariably 
endeavoured to subvert, and who at Jast 
declares, with meanness and pusillane- 
mity, his unwillingness to relinquish his 
preferment? This is not the spirit of a 
martyr. The case is calamitous: but it 
willdo good. It will rouse us to consider 
and the world 
shall know that there still exists among 
us a firm regard to the doctriue of our 
Articles; —that we honour the Son, 
ip the Fattier,’ 


and celebrate 
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we preach redemption only through his 
bleod.” np, 23, 23. 


Onur other extract will contain the 
whole second general division of the 
serinon, which we give entire, in 
order that a fairer jadgment may be 
formed of the merits of the whole 
productipn. 


“ff. The happy consequences to be 
expected. ‘In doing this thou shalt both 
save thyself and them that hear thee.’ 
There are no considerations of equal mo- 
ment: who can resist their jnfluence ? 
May we feel their full force! 

*1.* Thou shalt save thyself.’ A man’s 
Grst concern doubtless must be directed 
to his own soun!. Who can be indifferent 
about its eternal state, or think it of little 
moment whether he shall be happy or 
miserable for ever? Now, though we 
must be indebted for salvation to the free 
gtace of God in Christ Jesus, even as the 
meanest of the people, yet would it be a 
strange perversion of the truth to say, 
that diligence and fidelity are needless. 
Tam unwilling to make the supposition 
of an unjust steward. But shall the man, 
who basely betrays his trast, yet hope for 
security, or presume upon the favour of 
his Lord? Will not his negligence and 
treachery bring down upon him the hea- 
viest punishment, the loss of his soul, an 
exclustom froin heaven, and the infliction 
of endless misery ? The blood of them 
that perish throuch his carelessness shall 
be required at his hands. 

*“ It would rather turn to the opposite 
eharacter, the wise and cood steward, as- 
siduousiy Fabouring for his master’s 
household; and I would say, hear the 
voice of thy divine Master, ‘ Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee 
the crown of life.” In this holy circum- 
spection and exemplary perseverance, we 
shail escape the snares by which many 
fall, and obtain that promised grace 
which will condact us to everlasting 
glory. In this way only shall we prove 
our knowledge of Christ, our love to his 
mame, aird our interest in his salvation. 
Our labours, though imperfect, shall be 


‘appreved and honoured at the great day. 


‘ For what is onr hope, or joy, or crown 
of rejoieimg ?’ (we may say to our people), 
* Are not even ye in the presence of our 
Lord Jesus Christ at his coming?’ What 
a distinguished recompense for all our 
exertions and sufferings in our Master’s 
gayse! ‘ They that be wise shall shine as 


[ Aucusr, 


the brightness of the firmament; and 
they that turn many to righteousness, as 
the stars for ever and ever. We must 
add therefore, 


“2. © Thoa shalt save them that hear 
thee.’ The true minister of Christ can- 
not be indifferent about the eternal state 
ot the people of his charge. He feels a 
deep sense of the value of their souls, 
and burns with eager desire for their sal- 
vation. To be the instrument of convert- 
ing them from the error of their way, of 
inclosing them in the fold of Christ, and 
of conducting them to mansions of eter- 
nal felicity, this he would prefer to the 
highest honours, the largest preferment, 
and most splendid possessions which the 
world could offer him. For the encou- 
ragement of such an one, let the apostle 
speak, ‘ Thou shalt save them that hear 
thee,’ Thy blessed Lord, who hath sent, 
will support and prosper thee. He will 
not suffer thee to run in vain, or labour 
in vain. Ile will cause the good seed 
which thou sowest, to take root, and 
spring forth: and thou shalt gather fruit 
to life eternal. He hath said, and he 
will make it good, ‘ My word shail not 
return unto me void; but it shall accom-. 
plish that which I please, and it shail 
prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.’ 

I am aware, that upon this subject there 
is need of caution. Many a holy man 
may labour diligently in the Lord’s vine- 
yard, without witnessing those good effects 
which he most ardently desires. Ie com- 
plains with anguish of heart, ‘ Ail the day 
long f£ have stretched forth my bands unto 
a disobedient and gaimsaying people.’ | 
would say on such an occasion, Paint not, 
my brother, continue to sow in hope, and 
an abundant harvest may yet arise. But 
let it suffice thee, even if disappointed, 
that thy work is with thy God; and like 
thy Master say, ‘Though Isracl be not 
gathered, yet shall I be glorious in the 
eyes of the Lord, and my God shall be my 
strength.’—* The wieked shall die in his 
iniquity, but thou hast delivered thy 
soul.? 

“ Yet the want of ministcrial success in 
any parish is a tremendous circumstance, 
never to be contemplated but with horror. 
Something must be wrong; and the Chris- 
tian pastor should ever be ready to su- 
spect himself. Is no good eflect pro- 
duced? Is no obstinate sinner awakened 
so a sense of his danger? Is no ove turn- 
ed from dgrkiress to light, from the power 
ef Satan uuto God? Is the Gospel of Jc. 
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sus Christ treated with contempt? Aud 
are there none, to whom it is made the 
power of God to their salvation? How 
then is the promise fulfilled, ‘ Thou shalt 
save them that hearthee?’ Let each one 
of us inquire, Where is the fault? Am I 
faithfully delivering £ the truth as it is in 
Jesus ?’— declaring all the counsel of 
God,—and exerting my utmost efforts to 
bring all men to the obedience of faith ? 
Then why is there this deplorable inefti- 
cacy ?—thts blast upon my labours? 

“The examination is needful, and will 
be highly profitable. Our time is short, 
Jet us work the work of God, while it is 
day: the night cometh, when no man 
can work, I feel the force of this consi- 
deration, and with all deference and re- 
spect I would press it upon my brethren. 
Life is drawing to a close. Yet a little 
while, and our Master will come and 
reckon with us. Every one of us must 
give account of himself te God. Can we 
resign our charge, with an humble hope 
that we have not neglected it, and that 
we have improved our talents to the best 
purposes? ‘ Blessed is that servant, whom 
his Lord when he cometh shall find so 
doing.’ Iconclude with the apostolic ex- 
hortation, ‘Therefore, my beloved bre- 
thren, be ye stedfast, unmoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord; for- 
asmuch as ye know that igo labour is 
not in vain in the Lord.’” p, 532—37. 


It is a great iin to us to 
find, that the Antyacobin Review 
entirely accords with us in the fa- 
vourable judgment which we have 
felt it our duty to eXpress concern- 
ing this sermon, 


s 
EE 
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(Continued from p. 458.) 


Ir is our intention in the present 
review to elucidate several points 
which were noticed, but not fully 
discussed, in our remarks on Mr. 
Ingram on Evangelical Preaching. 
We were the less solicitous, when 
reviewing that work, to exhaust the 
important subjects before us, be- 
cause we perceived that the piece of 
biography now under our conside- 
ration, as well as an anonymous pub- 
lication entitled « Zeal without In. 
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novation,” would demand our netice, 
and would furnish ample occasian 
for bringing some of them again 
under review Our chief work 1s 
done. We shall have principally 
to refer to what we have already 
written. We have explained our- 
selves on the subject of methodism, 
of evangelical preache rs, and evan- 
gelical preaching. ‘The individual 
character, however, of Mr. Whitefield 
here again presents itself before us; 
and the question, how far either he 
himself, or his followers, immediate 
or remote, are to be considered as 
true churchmen, and as fit subjecis 
for episcopal ordination, very well 
deserves a careful and par ricular 
discussion. We mtroduced mto cur 
last number a quotation from the 
pen of Mr. Winter, which threw 
light on the private character of Mr. 
Whitetic ld: anathe infirmities of the 
mana little indicate, as we think, 
the nature of the errors of the mi- 
nister, We shall devote the present 
paper to the single subject now be- 
fore us; a subject of which we gave 
notice in our iast number: Was the 
bishop of London rmght er wrong 
in refusing ordination to Mr, Win- 
ter, the known assoeiate and partisan, 
and now indeed the representative, 
of Mr. Whitefield ? ‘This is the cause 
which we are about to try, and we 
feel anxious to exercise the most 
even justice between the parties. 
Mr. Jay is silent on the point, aud 
we respect him for refraining to de- 
liver a philippic upon it, though we 
can have little doubt that his judg- 
ment is adverse to the determination 
which the bishop adopted. <A re- 


spectable review, W hich Mr. Jay has 


taken occasion in this Life of Winter 
to recoinmend®, is very warm in- 
deed on that side. 
to be careful in giving our reasons 
for the sentiments which we hold, 
as well as to guard against soime 
miscouceptions of our meaning 
which mizht arise, if we were mere- 
ly to pronounce a saimmary judg- 


ment on the case. 


It becomes us. 
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536 Review of Jay’s Life of Winter. 
The history of the transaction is 
thus stated in the work before us. 


The Rev. Mr. Zububuhler, of Sa- 
vannah in Georgia, having died, and 
left a certain sum to be applied to 
the instruction of negroes on bis 
plantation, the trustees of the de- 
ceased employed Mr. Winter for 
about. a year in this pious work, 
but conceiving it to be imphed by 
the will that “the instructor should 
be a minister of the church of Lng- 
jand, they addressed various persons 
inl Eng! and, and among these the 


bishop ef London, in favour of Mr. 


Winter, whom they wished to re- 
ceive back properly ordained. Mr. 
Whitefield had recently finished his 
earthly course, and the charge of 
some of his concerns in America 
was likely to be devolved on his 


friend Mr. Winter, in the event of 


his return. Mr. Winter brought 
over with him Mr. Whitefield’s will, 
and delivered it to the executors, 
into whose society he seems to have 
chiefly fallen. He took up his resi- 
dence jn town in the house annex- 
ed to the ‘Tabernacle, a place of wor- 
ship which Myr. Whitetictd, availing 
himself of the act of toleration, had 
established, and repaired = frem 
thence to the secretary of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, aid to the 
house of the bishop of London, soli- 
citing episcopal ordination. 

“ The next morning,” says he (that is, 
on the morning after he had seen a cler- 
gyman recommended to him by the secre- 
tary ofthat society), [| waited upon his 
lordship. ‘ You have been over,’ said 
the bishop, ‘to America as a preacher ?? 
I answered, ‘No, as a cCatechist*.’ 
* But,’ said his lordship, you have 
preached?’ I replied: ‘ I have at- 
tempted to explain the Scriptures to the 
Negroes, and some people’s 
has excited them to hear.’ 


a a te 


curiosity 
To which 
* Surely there is some little appearance 
f evasion in this answer. Mr. Winter, 
as we have already shewn, had been a 
stated preacher bcth in England and Ame- 
rica, and had doubtless officiated when in 
Englard, in virtue of a licence under the 
ect of toleration. 


[ Aucust, 
he answered, ‘ It was illegal; you had 
no right to do so.’ As I stood before 
his lordship as a candidate, and not as a 
casuist to defend my conduct, I judged it 
prudent, upon this and some other re. 
marks, not very material, to be silent.” 


We are not quite satisfied either 
with the language of the bishop or 
the silence of Mr. Winter on this 
occasion. It is not illegal for one 
who is no minister of the church 
of England to preach. He is bound, 
indeed, to take out a leence; but 
this licence, which cannot be re- 
fused, completely justifies him in 
the eye of the law, in preaching, 
Jt was only in the case of Mr. Win- 
ter’s having neglected to take out a 
licence, that his preaching would be 
illegal. He might therefore have 
saberied his legal right to preach, 
as arising out of the toleration act. 
In doing this, however, he would 
have had plainly to avew that he 
had been officiating in the charac- 
ter of a dissenting minister, and not 
merely acting as a catechist. We 
think that the avowal would have 
been manly and proper. He might 
have added some observations, tend- 
ing to shew, that, however liable he 
had been in this respect to the ap- 
pellation of a dissenter, he was not, 
on the whole, ill attected to the 
Churchof England. 


“The next question was, where I was 
educated? TI answered, ‘ My lord, I have 
had no education but what I have ac. 
quired by dint of industry.’ His lordship 
»roceeded to enquire where I was born, and 
to what Iwas brought up. ITreplied: ‘[ 
was born in London, served seven years’ 
apprenticeship to a mechanic, and aa 
soon as possible afterwards applied my- 
self to the study of divinity.’ His lord- 
ship asked, ‘ Then hew came you to ge 
over to America?’ To which I answered, 
‘On purpose ret sce if I oun be of any 
service to the Nezroes.? Then said his 
lordship, ‘¢ Gia went over with Mr. 
Whitefield ?? [replied, ‘ Yes my lord.’ 
He added, ‘ Then I suppose you have 
been connected with him?’ I replied, 
‘My lord, I eannot with propriety say 


that I have becn connected with any 
His lordship was pleased to 
commend me, in being, as he termed it, 


body else.’ 
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1808.1] Review of Jay’s 
honest, in not leaving him in the dark; 
and directly added, ‘ Then, to be sure, 
you have drunk deep into his sentiments ?’ 
To which I replied, ‘I hope, my lord, I 
shall be enabled to give a degree of satis- 
faction upon examimation.’ He said, I 
hope you have not baptized children? 
I replied, ‘ By no means; Mr. Frink pro- 
mised me his assistance in that office till 
| should be authorised.’ He then enquir- 
ed if lL had read Burnett on the Articles. 
{ replied I had, with other authors, for my 
instruction and information. This was 
the purport of our conference; and I can 
make no considerable mistake, as I mi- 
nuted it down the very moment I left his 
lordship.” 

Mr. Winter was afterwards re- 
ferred to the Society for the Propa- 
cation of the Gospel, who (he says) 
« agreed to have nothing to do with 
the business, as there were no letters 
directed to them; neither could they 
recommend me to the bishop of 
London, as I wanted no assistance 
from them.” He was informed, 
that on this occasion “ the archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, with others, 
made some remarks which turned in 
the negative. However, all agreed, 
if his lordship were disposed to or- 
dain me, they had no objection; but 
his lordship replied, he would have 
nothing to do with the American 
business but through the society ; 
and he added, that he was afraid 
the young gentleman had drank 
deep into Mr. Whitefield’s doctri ine.” 

—“« To be plain with you” (said 
the bishop of London at a subsequent 
interview, which had been occasion- 
ed by a very respectful letter from 
Mr. Winter), “ we had informa- 
tion from America of your going 
over, long before you embarked 
from England; and had warning, 
even though you should return 
home, not to ordain you.— Now Mr. 
W hitefield is dead, you want to 
throw yourself under our wing.” 

It thus clearly appears that the 
known connection of Mr. Winter 
with Mr. Whitefield, was the lead- 
ing cause of the refusal of ordina- 
tion. Some mention, indeed, was 


made by the bishop of the want of 


proper education. Offence was 
Cust, Ousery. No, 80. 
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also thought by Mr. Winter to have 
been taken at certain expressions, 
used in America by a person of nm 
party of Mr. Whitetield, to the p 
judice of the general shukales iol 
the missionaries sent out by the So- 
ciety for Propagating the Gospel*. 

Let us now proceed to discuss the 
important question which has been 
propounded. We do not recollect 
to have ever seen the arguments 
cither for, or against, the ordination 
of a person identifying himself with 
Mr. W hitefield, very fully, clearly, 
or te ‘mn perately stated, 

Few persons are placed under 
circumstances of greater difficulty 
than our bishops ; and the most try- 
ing part of their duty, perhaps, con- 
sists in the selection of men proper 
for the ministerial office. They have 
to maintain church discipline; they 
have also to uphold the truth: they 
have to discountenance enthusiasm, 
as well as worldliness and indrffer- 
ence; they have to guard against 
errors on the right hi: ind and on the 
left; they have to consult at once 
the purity, the peace, and the ex- 
ternal order of the church. Being 
themselves men of education and 
refinement, and of high rank, they 
naturally feel anxious to render re- 


* It appears from Mr. Winter’s nar 
rative, that the Rev. Mr. Frink, chaplain 
at Savannah, who was in correspondence 
with this society, and probably wel! es- 
teemed by it, was spokea of; at a mect- 
ing of the friends of Mr. Whitefield, as 
destitute of the religious qualifications 
necessary to a missionary, and conse- 
quently also to a minister. Mr. Winter, 
however, applied to him for a recommen- 
dation both to the society and the bishop ; 
and he seems to have had some reason te 
expect such recommendation. The man- 
ney inwhich Mr. Frink found that both 
himself and the society were spoken of 4% 
this meeting, for the words are supposed 
to have been privately reported to him, 
probably turned him into an enemy 
In truth, there seems to have been so great 
a distance of sentiment and character be- 
tween the two parties, that any te stimd- 
nial from the one in favour of the othe: 
appears to have beea scarcely consistent 
with strict mora! principle 
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Vigion respectable in the eyes of 
those persons of the higher classes 
with whoin they are associated ; and 
they perhaps may almost be con- 
sidered as havine received a special 
commission from the state to take 
¢are that the Gospel is not degraded 
by the fanaticism or vulgarity of 
those whom they app oOInt to declare 
its doctrines, and to dispense its holy 
ysteries to the people. They un- 
doubtedly ought not to be severe}y 
judged, if in this respect they err a 
Jittle on the cautious side. Jt is un- 
derstood among thetn, that ordina- 
tions in general shall take place 
according to certain rules to be ob- 
served by the whole bench; and 
these rules have undoubtedly been 
framed with a view to the religious 
interests, as wel! as the ceneral 
respectability of the € hure! h of 
England. Rule s, however, easily 
degenerate into mere forms : and as 
under even the best political con- 
stitution laws are fonnd>to become 
by degrees a dead letter, if there is 
no energy among those who make 
them and put them in execution, and 
if there is no jealousy among the 
people; so, also, even in the best 
constituted church, piety will droop, 


if the excellency of its liturgy, the 


orthodoxy of its articles, and the 
general propricty of the rules ob- 
served in the case of candidates for 
holy orders, are the whole security 
relied upon for its preservation. We 
believe that an increased attention 
has for some time been paid to the 
business of ordination; that exami- 
nations are become more strict and 
solemn, and the individual compe- 
tency of candidates is mere inquired 
into; and that while enthusiasm is 
an object of suspicion on the one 
hand, religious ignorance and in- 
sufficiency, if very manifest, have 
constituted an objection on the other. 
If at the time when ordination was 
refused to Mr. Winter, on the pre- 
sumed ground of his participation 
in the enthusiasin of Mr. Whitefield, 
equal care had been generally taken 
to exclude troin the mimsiry of the 
church every species of error, aud 
ally nC Mperency 5 


te ’ ; 
ChIZiOus the Js. 
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tification of the bishop: would, in 
our judgment, have been complete. 
The difficulty of the case arises, 
as we conceive, from the opportuni- 
ty of reerimimation attorded. “ Are 
there not” (it might be said by the 
favourers of Mr. Whitefield) “ inany 
men introduced intothe church, who 
are wanting in the essential qnaliti- 
cation of pie ty and devotion, as wel! 
mdeed as in doctrinal knowledge; 
and shall a certain mixture of en- 
thusiasin with true and scriptural re- 
ligion be a ground of exclusion when 
the absence of a religious spl init is 
not? Besides, were not the ne Sm 
larities of Mr. Whitefield caused i 
part by the low state of religion in 
the church? Had the body of its 
ministers beeu fervent in their work, 
he might not have itinerated as he 
did. He was rendered irregular by 
his zeal to supply their deficiency bid 
Ti i is is undoubtedly the best mode 
of defending Mr. Whitefield. On 
the other h: and, however, let us fairly 
and fully state the ground on w hich 
we conceive him to hav e given to his 
superiors in the church just cause of 
complaint; and Mr. Winter, as we 
have shewn, had remarkably iden- 
tified himself with Mr. Whitefield. 
If therefore it shall appear that Mr. 
Whitefield had excited just objec- 
tions, it follows that Myr. Winter, 
however sober on the whole we may 
now know his piety to have been, 
would be involved in the conse- 
quences. ‘The bishop perhaps had 
few means of discriminating between 
them. 

Yhere are three points to which 
we might separately advert, but 
which we shall find it convenient in 


some degree to blend, on account of 


the natural, and almost necessary, 
connection which subsists between 
them. First, Mr. Whitefield had in- 


adequate ideas of the discipline of 


the church; secondly, there was 
some extravagance in his doctrines ; 
and, thirdly, he had @ coarse as 
well as violent manner of delivering 
them. 

Every minister of the Church of En- 


cland receives, from the bishop w ho: 
authority to preach im 


erdains him, 
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these words: “ Take thou authorily 
to preach the word of God, and to 
minister the holy sacraments, in the 
congregation where thou shale be law 
He ined 
promises “revererily ” to obey lits 
ordinary, and other chief ministers, 
wito whom is committed the charge 
and government over him; follow- 
ing with a glad mind and will their 
godly admonitions, and submitting 
winsell to their godly jadgments *.” 
Jt is indeed obvious, that the Church 
of kagland, since it is a comprehen- 
ive national establishment, assumes 
its clergymen to-be appointed each 
to their respective cures. ‘Vhis king- 
dom is parcelled out into about ten 
chenaatal parishes, which are con- 
‘ded to about as many ministers and 
their curates. ‘To allow, theretore, 
any one clergyman of he Church of 
England to become an Eaglish mi- 
nister at large, and asseinble congre- 
gations cut of his parish, and in 
other places than the church, is to 
introduce confusion into the system. 
it is to set doctrine against doctrine, 
church minister avainst church mi- 
nister, If it be answered, that the 
clergy of some parishes may be 
negligent, or ignorant, or heterodox, 


* Mr. Whitefield, in one of his sermons, 
deduces his right to itinerate from the 
massage im the ordination serviee which 
“pe aks of ministers as appoined “ to seck 

tor Christ’s sheep that are dispersed 
ebvead ;”? and is silent as to that part of 
the same service which we have quoted 
an the text. The sense of the passage en 
which he depends is evidently narrowed 
Oy some subsequent words, which he has 
also forborne to quote. They are these: 
‘ Wherefore consider the end of your mi- 
wistry’’? (the end of seeking for Christ's 
sheep), “and see that you never cease your 
labour,” &ec. “ untii you have done all 


that heth in you fo éring all such as are or 


>? 
coh +f 
A Wee! 


be cummitied to uour charge unto that 
acreement in the fait h,”’ &e. “thet there 
may be no place left among you either 
for error ia religion or fur viciousness of 
lite.” It thus appears, that the dispers- 

veep of Christ, for which the minister 
38 co innialianal to seek, are that part 
nly of the great body of his sheep which 

Committed to bis charge. 
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or even vicious; andthat it become > 
some other man to supply their “ lac 
of service ;” we distinctly answer 
let that man rather. be a dissenting 
minister than a church munister; 
for the church minister violates the 
spirit of that instiiution to which, by 
becoming a member of it, he has 
bound himself to conform. He, 
moreover, must know, that he con- 
tradicts the wishes and intentions, 
not to say the express injunctions of 
his ordinary, in &@ point in which a 
ready submission was ct ertainly un- 
derstood by thatordinary to be im- 
plied in the promise made at the 
time of ordination. 

But it will perhaps be said, “ Is 
then a minister of the church to be 
deprived of the same means of doing 
good which you are willing to atlow 
to a dissenting teacher ? if the one 
may itinerate, why not the other? 
Moreover, did not the reformers, 
who are the very fathers of our 
church, lift up their voice against a 
part of that body to which they be- 
long red; and are not we, their sons, 

imitating their conduct, when we 
resist error both within the church 
and without it? ”—Here an import 
ant distinction, in our judgment, oc- 
curs. They raised their voice, it i$ 
trne, against even a majority of the 
ministers of that church into which 
they had eatered, as well as against 
him who had the chief authority 
ever it; ‘but in doing this they oc- 
cupied no other ps pits than those 
of the church, and they at length 
openly separated, assuming, on this 
account, the name of protesta ants. If, 
therefore, there is any minister of 
the present church who deems the 
state of it to be such as to demand 
ot him that he shall go forth asa 
missionary into the parishes of other 
ministers, refusing in this respect 
that suena which he stands en- 
gaged to pay to his ordin ir V> le 4! him 
saparate, and let him plainly profess 
that he separates; but let him re- 
member, that ull then bis vows are 
upon him. Let him, we mean, ad- 
dress his bishop, announcing hie 
wish to be considered as no lon sex 
4A 2 
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subject to an ecclesiastical superior, 
and a minister of the church; Jet 
him throw up his benetice; let him 
Cease to preach in episcopalian 
churches ; let him fairly join himself 
to the dissenters. Some Unitarians 
have quitted the church on the 
ground of their dissent from its doc- 
trine ; and their honesty in renounc- 
ing lucrative situations im it has 
been ge merally applauded. Sepq- 
ratists in discipline appear to us to 
be called upon, exactly in the same 
manner as separatists in doctrine, to 
pass over to the dissenting body. 
Now Mr. Whitefield distinctly 
professed himself a minister at large. 
<Ttinerating” (he used to say) * is 
my delight.” He officiated firstin a 
v ariety "of Church-of-England pul- 
pits; and when these were refused 
iva he preached both in chapels li- 
censed under the toleration act, in 
places which were unlicensed, in 
the open air, in Moor Fields, on 
Kennington Common, in the pulpits 
ofthe associate presbytery in Scot- 
tand, in those also of the Scotch na- 
tional church (which last, by the way, 
he assured them that he considered 
to be the best constituted church 
upon earth; an expression certainly 
not the plod complimentary to epis- 
COpeey)s and ‘if the pope res > 
said he, “ would lend me his pu! pit, 
would gladly proclaim in it the 
righteousness ‘of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” It was undoubtedly the 
warmth of a zeal honest in the 
main, and by no means wholly ta be 
condemned, which carried him on 
in this career. He continued to his 
dying hour to justify his conduct in 
this particular. « So far,” said he in 
his will, “am I from repenting of 
having preached the Gospel Saki 
trines In an itinerant way, th at had 
I strength equal to my inclination, J 
would preach them from pole to 
pole ; because I amas much assured 
that the great Head of the church 
hath called me by his word, provi- 
dence, and Spirit to act jn this way, 
as that the sun shines at moon day.” 
We have in this passage an illus- 


tration of the principle, or rather of 


al 
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the religious feeling, which gene- 
rally governed the determinations of 
Mr. Whitefield. It was a mixed 
tecling of piety aud enthusiasm ; and 
it affords some key to his whole 
character. To this warmth of feel- 
ing we may trace much of his opi- 
mion on discipline, and of his extra- 
vagance in doctrine. By this also 
we may account, im part, for the 
fluency, the unchastised eloquence, 
and the excessive familiarity, of his 
delivery. ‘To thisalso we may refer 
certain errors in his conduct, and 
some infirmities in his temper, which 
Mr. Winter has been so honest as to 
notice. He was zealous and sincere, 
and he joined to the love of Goda 
no less fervent charity towards his 
fellow-creatures ; and yet, both as a 
divine and as aman, he was mani- 
festly a very imperfect character. 
* He was,” says Mr. W inter, ‘“* irrl- 
table, but soon “appeased :” : and “net 
very patient of contradiction.” Hav- 
ing, as we think, too highly estimated 
the effects of a sudden and some- 
what enthusiastic conversiun, he was 
“often disappointed in those in whom 
he had placed confidence.” Himself 
variable, in consequence of his yeld- 
ing to the successive impulses of the 
feelings, he used often to a." the 
world “a the church ring changes.” 
‘Transported with the most generous 
and yet irregular atiections, “ he 
would observe to his dependents, If 
you love me, you will serve me dis- 
interestedly ;”’ aud he therefore set- 
tled no certain income upon them; 
a circumstance which led to some 
disappointment and inconvenience. 
He appears to have erred in the 
choice of his wife, as he also ac- 
knowledves himself to have done as 
to the relig ious charaeter of a young 
woman to whom he had = antece- 
dentiy paid his abrupt addresses*. 
“ He did not,’ Says Mr. W inter, 


“ intentionally make his wite un- 
happy ?— but he left her, as we 
apprehend, on one side of the At- 

He made to her an offer of marriage, 
under an idea of her being converted ; 
but afterwards remarked that he found 


- . . _¢ ‘ » 3 
‘‘ she was only in a seeking state. 
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iantic, while he passed over to the 


ether; and when occupied as an 
evangelist, was too little anxious to 
fll up the detail of this part of 

elative duty. ‘“ He always,” says 
his friend, « observed great decency 
ond decorum in his conduct towards 
her. Her death set his mind much 
at liberty. She certainly did not 
behave in all respects as she ought.” 
A religion which provides thus ill 
for the comfort of domestic life, 
ud leaves its possessor singularly 
weak in his faculty of estimating re- 
ti rious and moral character, is cer- 
tainly deficient in two very impor- 
tant particulars. Mr. W esley, also, 
was not happy in his conjugal con- 
nection. 

We were treating of Mr. White- 
feld’s inadequate ideas of church 
discipline, and have been seduced 
into some general remarks on his 
haracter. ‘There was another ob- 

‘ous cause of his disregard to disci- 
nod He had little respect for the 
religious wisdom of his superiors 
inthe church; and it is, perhaps, 
impossible for any minister to fulfil 
that promise, which he makes at his 
ordination, “ to obey their godly 
admonitions ’—to fulfil it, we mean, 
both in the letter and in the spirit— 
who rates so low as Mr. Whitefield 
did the character of the diocesans, 
{9 one or more of whom he must be 
subject. Of archbishop Tillotson 
Mir. Whitefield went so far as to 
say, that “ he knew no more of re- 
ligion than Mahomet,” an expres- 
sion, indeed, of the imprudence of 
Ww were st he afterwards repented. 
Doubtless this language was partly 
that of warmth: but can we won- 
der, if, entertaining so mean an opi- 
nion of the bench in general, as 
this mode of speaking of one 
of the most admired of the 
modern bishops clearly indicates ; 
and having also a very ‘high ide< 
his own di vine call; he sag be 
deemed to be far from g TIVA ¢ all €X- 
ampie to our par Aik Chi cler: ay of the 
true spirit of ecclesiastical subordi- 
nation? And can we say that his re- 


~ 


eommendation of a candidate for 
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holy orders, or even his intimacy? 
ought not to operate in some re- 
spects to the prejudice of the party 
whom he meant to favour:* — It 
appears from the praise bestowed 
by the bist hop of Loudon on Mr. 
Winter, for the honesty with which 
he acknowledged himself to have 
been connected with Mr. White- 
field, and from his lordship’s subse 
quent remark, of his having been 
cautioned by letters from America 
not to ordain Mr. Winter, that bi- 
shops were not accustomed to ex- 
pect so much plain dealing from 
men of Mr. Winter’s class. Ther 
felt the opposition between Mr. 
Whitefield and themselyes to be se 
great, that, according to their judg- 
nent, a candidate of lis kind could 
only hope to effect his object by 
stealing | into the church. 

We adverted so particularly to the 
doctrines of Mr. Whitefield in our 
Review of Alr. Ingram, 
shall touch but sli ghtly on this 
ground of offence. We pointed out 
he enthusiasm, and we also made 
some observations on the coarse and 
repulsive manner in which he some- 


times propounded and enforced his” 


favourite topic of “ the new birth+.” 
‘Fhe docrine of regeneration is of the 
last moment in religion. ‘To deny 
that there must he a change pro- 
duced in every real Christian, a 
change. of no unimportant nature, 
beginning in the heart and gene- 
rally influencing the lite, is to re- 


present Christianity as a thing of 


little magnitude or use. To what 
purpose has Christ died, to what end 
has the Son of God descended from 
his throne above and tabernacled 
among men, to what avail have mi- 


* Many of the sermons of Mr. White 


>... 2 7 m 6} 1 v 
field abouaded with invectives against the 


an 


eeneral body of the clergy of the church, 
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and especiany against tose wnom ne 
7 | + ‘ } 9 

t ed “* letter-learned. 


+ See that part of our review in which 
we contrasted his languace with that of 
Addison on the same puint, and the note 
in which we mentioned his having been 
used to speak of “ the pangs of the new 
birth.’”? No. for March, p. 172 
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} ‘ a 
racies been wrought, and a ministry 


Deen appointed to make known trom 


age to ave the reveaied will of hea- 
veo, if ~ 0 communication of that 
wiil isto leave each individual, in 
every rioral sense, almost exactly 
where it found him? Lf men may be 
(‘hvisiians without e X pe rencing any 


‘ 


miaterial transformation, the Gos; el 
rs Of little serviee; and if of little 
its very truth may reasona- 
bly be Que stioned, fora wise ani holy 
God cannot be Su} posed to employ 
such stupendous means tor any other 
than a great as well as moral end. 
"Lo contend therefore for this doc- 
trine, is to contend for Christianity 
itself. Here, then, the utmost pow- 
ers of the preacher should be exert- 
ed; but they should be emploved 
not so much to athrm and re-atlirm 
the general tenet, as clearly and 
large ly to explain it. ‘The minister 
of Christ has not merely to proclaim 
that the divine Spirit niust give his 
efficacious tafluerce in the work, — 
t truth of great moment indeed, 
Sut soon uttered, and which any 
man may learn to assert: he has 
also to point out the means of ob- 
taining this influence, and to shew, 
trom a great variety of quotations 
from Scripture, its multiplied and 
excellent elects. The apologists of 
Slr. Whitefield have excused his 
sear ay on the ground of his hav- 
« first been refused the liberty of 
erg in episcopalian churches; 
and they have ascribed this vabenal 
to his proclaiming the doctrine of 
the new birth. We suspect that 
#f he had more ere manifest- 
ed that he meant by it “ a death 
unto sin and a new birth unto righ- 
teousness,” and had sufficiently en- 
sarged on the various dispositions 
which we ought to exercise towards 
our fellow-creatures, and the several 
parts of moral duty—points, indeed, 
whieh he did not wholly leave out 
—the offence at least would have 
been less general. His religion 
aas too inuch a religion of the pas- 
sions; and the perturbations of the 
mind.which he repre sented as taking 
place in cconyersion, might easily 


service, 





{ Aucusr, 
appear to many to approach some- 
times to my sticis: n, and sometimes 

alinost even to maniienets A more 
prudent explanation even of his own 
meaning, would, in many Cases, 

have removed a large portion of the 
prejudice *, Occupied im a great 
measure in afhrming the important 


* The following letter, written by Mr. 
Whitefield to Dr. Franklin, ‘n recommen- 
dation of this doctrine (certainly not 


much in explanation of if) ma rve to 
exemplify ourremark. © } in i crow 
more and more famous in i arned 
world. As you have mace a ner " CON- 


siderable progress in the mysteries of 
electricity, 1 would pow humbly recom. 
mend to your diligent unprejudiced pur- 
suit and study, the mystery of the new 
birth. It is a most important, interest- 
ing study; and mastered, will 
richly answer, and repay you for all your 
pains. One at whose bar we ave shortly 
to appear, hath solemnly deciared, that 
without it we cannot enter the kingdon of 
heaven. You will excuse this freedom. 
I must have aliquid Christi in all my let- 
ters.’ When it is considered that the 
person who was thus addressed was (as it 
new clearly appears) not even a believer 
in the truth of Christianity, the inexpe- 
diency of thus obtruding upen him the 
unexblained subject of the new birth be- 
eomes extremely striking. When our 
Saviour opened the same doctrine to Ni- 
codemus, he communicated it to a man 
who acknowledged him to be a teacher 
sent from God, and who deubtless wished 
to learn what truths, as yet unknown to a 
ruler of the Jews, the Messiah had to 
reveal. ‘‘ Except,” replied Christ, “2 
man be born again;” except he be born, 
not merely of Abraham (which is the 
only title of admission into the church 
that you are accustomed to contemplate), 
but also of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God ; 
he cannot be 2 member of my new and 
spiritual kingdom. Nothing could be 
more seasonable than this reply of Christ. 

Our readers will doubtless be amused 
with the simplicity of Mr. Whitefield on 
another occasion. He once preached, if 
seems, before lord Chesterfield and an- 
other nobleman lord B., and some others 
of the nobility, at Lady Huntingdon’s 
Chapel. In relating this event to his 
friend J. W. (John Wesley, as we presume} 
he says: “all behaved quite well, and 


when 
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but nearly forgotten doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith, he sometimes 
seemed to describe conversion as 
consisting in the reception of this 
one truth. ‘Thus all the various 
parts of the Christian character were 
not properly exhibited ; much op- 
portunity was atlorded for delusion ; 

and a lame, defective, misshapen 
Gospel, a contrast indeed to the al- 
most lifeless religion which gene- 
rally existed, was accredited under 
the name of the doctrines of grace, 
and claimed to be the precise Go- 
spel of the Scriptures, of the re- 
formers, and of the Chureh of En- 
gland, 

The warmth of which we have 
already spoken as characterizing 
Mr. Whitetield, might be exempli- 
fied in almost all the doctrines 
which he held. Did he insist on 
human corruption? Man he would 
not only aflirm is degenerate and 
depraved: he identi ted him) with 
the devils. “© Do you know that 
you are nothing bat devils incar- 
nate?” is an expression whieb we 
find in one of his sermons. ** Man,” 
he more than once declares, “ 1s 
half a beast and half a devil, a mot- 
Jey mixture of the beast and devil.” 
“If I was to paint man in his pro- 
per colours, | must go to the king- 
om of bell for a copy. "— Did he 
speak of regeneration and conver- 
sion? He says in one of his letters, 
‘When God acts Mpon the soul, he 
makes quick work of it.’ And 
again: “ Here” (that is, m Kdin- 
burg gh) “was the greatest commotion 
that ever was known, especially at 
eleven at night. It far out-did all 
that I saw in America. For about 
an hour and a half there was sach 
weeping, so many falling into deep 


were in some degree affected: lord Ches- 
terfield thanked me, and said, ‘ Sir, I 
will not tell you what I shall tell others, 
how I approve of you,’ or words to this 
purpose. He conversed with me freely 
afterwards. Lord B. was much moved. 
All aceepted of my sermons, and seemed 
surprised, but pleased. ‘Thus, ny dear 
brother, the world tarns round. ‘ In all 


time of my wealth, goed Lerd, deliver 
me,’ 2? 


distress, as is inexpressible. The 
people seem to be slain by scores. 
They are carried off like soldiers 
wounded in and carried off a field 
of battle. Their cries and agonies 
are exceedingly atlecting. The 
Lord is indeed much with me.’— 
Did he treat of salvation by Christ * 
He did not generally employ those 
expressions of our church, that 
Christ by his death on the cross 
had made “a fall, perfect, and suf- 
ficient sacrifice, oblation, and satis- 
faction for the sins of the whole 
world.” His more favourite term 
was “ imputed righteousness;” a 
term which some persons who 
heartily trust in the great sacrifice 
of their Redeemer are tearful of 
using, on account of the antinomian 
sound which they think that they 
perceive in it. Against the men 
who stumble at the doetrine of im- 
puted nmebteousness bis anathemas 
seen often be directed *.—-Did 
he speck of  self-righteousness ? 
«'Tuat,’ saad he, “is the devil ot 
devils.’ © Simisters must eut and 
hack the seli-righteous pharisee, 
and not spare.”—-Did he expatiate 
on the influences of the Holy spirit? 
(we have already _— on bis en- 
thasiasm.in this respect.) “ I feel,” 
said he, * his blessed Spirit daily 
filling my soul and body, as plain as 
I tee} the air which | breathe, or the 
food | eat.”— Did he touch upon bis 
own spiritual states “ As for my 
final perseverance, | bless God [ 
have not the least doubt thereof.” 
Did he treat of God’s providential 
dealings? We have already point- 
ed out his enthusiasm in this respect. 
His only son being sick, he inferred 
from an impression on his mind that 
he would recover. ‘The youth died 
within a few days afterwards.—He 
also strongly urged the doctrine of 
election. 


* “ If there be no such thing as the 
doctrine of an imputed righteousness, 
these who hold it and bring forth fruit 
unto holiness are safe; but if there be 
such a thing (as there certainly is), what 
will become of you that deny it? Your 
portion must be in the lake of fire ané 
brimstone for ever.” Serm. X1Y. 
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It is lamentable to reflect that the 


The manner in which Mr. White- 
ficld conveyed his doctrine was like- 
ly to be a further ground of offence 
to persons of education and refine- 
ment. His action was vebement, 
his hands being frequently uplifted 
above his head. Hrs voice was so 
loud, that it is said to have been 
sometimes heard at the distance of a 
mile. ‘The passion with which he 
spoke shewed indeed the honest ar- 
dour of his mind, and had a wonder- 
ful effect on the lower classes: his 
Janguage, however, if we may judge 
from the Lighteen Sermons taken in 
short-hand and printed by Mr. Gur- 
ney against the wish of his execu- 
tors (which Mr. Winter states to be 
very descriptive of his manner), was 
often coarse and familiar in the ex- 
treme ; and the very passages which 
might carry alarm into the hearts of 
some of his more uneducated hear- 
ers, might easily seem to others to 
border on the ridicnions, and evenon 
the profane. ‘The blessed name of 
Christ must be brought almost even 
into contempt, in the judgment of 
many sober and serious persons, by 
the irreverent fondness with which he 
sometimes treated it. We shall not 
introduce any quotations of this kind 
into our text; but, in order that we 
may not be deemed prejudiced judges, 
we shal! refer our readers toa note *, 


* In one of his letters he writes thus: 
* Dear sir, Jesus is a precious master. He, 
as it were, dandles me upon his knees,” 
&c.—— “he assures me from day to 
day” (Mr. Whitefield often used lan- 
guage which implies personal intercourse 
with our Saviour) “that he will never 
leave me nor forsake me.” In another 
letter he says: “ To-day my Master, by 
his Providence and Spirit, compelled me 
to preach in the churchyard.at Islington: 
to-morrow T am to repeat that mad trick.” 
Of a man supposed likely to be stript of 
his preferment for preaching the Gospel, 
be observes, “ he is willing naked to follow 
a naked Christ.”?> When at Savannah, be 
writes, “ My soul has been much carried 
out in behalf of this place, and now the 
Lord is about to answer my _ prayer. 
T. D. was yesterday in a glorious agony. 
I prayed with the three girls before I went 
tochurch, aud their hearts were ready to 


{ Aucusr, 


break. Oh how was my soul carried out, 
and how did the Holy Ghost fill the room ! 
The same power continues to-day: for 
near two hours four or five of the girls 
have been before the Lord, weeping most 
bitterly, and under such agonies as gives 
me hope our Lord will soon send them de- 
liverance.”” But the piece in his works 
which is most open to censure is his fifth 
Sermon. 
of young women im Fetter Lane, and it 

consists of a coarse and most familiar pa- 

rallel, maintained from the beginning of 
the discourse to the end, in which our 
blessed Saviour is held up to them under 

the image of a husband; andthey are in- 

vited, in terms much too offensive to be 
ail of them inserted, even in our note, 
to espouse themselves to Jesus Christ. 

The sermon is entitled * Christ the best 

Husband: or an earnest Invitation to 
young Women to come and sce Christ.” 
—‘* By the Spirit,” says the preacher, 
“ Christ doth lay hold of you, and by 
faith you do lay hold ou him, and thus the 
match is made.’ — “ And what do you 
say, young women ? shall I bave a grant 
for my Master, or be sent away with a 

repulse? Methinks, by this time you 
should begin to have a mind unto Jesus 
Christ. You look as if you did desire ; 
you hearken as if you would consent. 
Shall this be the day of your espousals? 
Some of you have staid a long time; and 
will you defer any longer? Perhaps you 

may never have another opportunity ; 
this may be the last time of asking.”’--- 
“© reverence ” {says the preacher at thr 

end of his discourse), ‘* reverence, I be- 
seech you, this Lord Jesus Christ.” Whe 
would have believed that any friend to 
religion, in possession of his senses, could 
have spoken or written thus! 

We have made no quotations from the 
volume containing his Eighteen Sermons 
taken down in short-hand by Mr. Gurney, 
because his executors, who doubtless 
were pained by the extraordinary num- 
ber of low and offensive passages, as well 
as by the inaccuracies which they con- 
tain, were unwilling to certify them to be 
his, and endeavoured even to preyent 
their publication; and because, also, 
these sermons are said, by Mr. Winter, to 
hare been delivered after his infirmities 
had began to grow upon him. There 
can, however, be no doubt that they were 
preached in England; and that they con- 
tributed to form that character which he 
had inthe eye of the bishops. 


This was preached to a society 
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letters, and even some of the ser- 
mons, of this servant of God, for 
such, with all his faults, we believe 
him to have been, should have 
abounded with expressions which 
are not fit to have a place in that 
part of a miscellaneous work which 
may chance to be read aloud in the 
family circle. Is it not astonishing 
that Mr. Whitefield should so often 
refer to the spirit of persecution, 
and to the hatred of gospel doctrine, 
the whole of that opposition which 
he experienced from the bishops, 
and from so many of the higher 
classes? 

We have now fulfilled our purpose 
of exposing to view the character, 
though more particularly the errors, 
of the most popular perhaps of all 
the preachers that have appeared in 
the modern world. His very faults 
were of a class which contributed to 
popularity; to popularity, however, 
only among the lower orders. In 
some main points, which he contest- 
ed with some of the very bishops, 
we confidently pronounce him to 
have been right; namely, in affirm- 
ing works to “be no condition of j jus- 
tification ; and, indeed, in the gene- 
ral strain of his doctrine of salvation 
by grace*. We also think that he 
fairly pourtrayed the character of 
too many of our modern Christians + ; 
and that both his doctrine and _ his 


* “ No, my lord,” said Mr. Whitefield ; 
“if the Gospel be true, salvation is the 
free gift of God, through Jesus Christ: 
faith is the means whereby that salvation 
is applied to our hearts, and good works 
are the necessary fruits and proof of that 
faith.” 

We beg to refer our readers to the 
latter part of a paper (No. III.) on the 
Calling of the Gentiles, in our number for 
June, for an explanation of this doctrine, 
which very much accords with our own 
views of the subject. 

+ * Visit,” said he, “ worldly people 
when they are near death. They are so 
afraid of dying, that the doctor will not 
suffer us to come near them—no, not 
common clergymen—for fear of damping 
their spirits; till they find they are just 
fone; and thin they give us Jeave to say 
the farewell praver to them.” 


Crnzst. Opsery. No. £0. 


life operated as a reproof to the 
lukewarm, ignorant, and worldly 
ministers of the church. It’ is, 
therefore, not to his extravagancies 
alone that we ascribe the hostility 
of which he complained. That we 
have net totally erred in speaking 
of his faults, his own confession, Wad 
wards the end of his life, clearly at- 
tests* ; and we believe that if his 
spirit. could now look down from 
heaven, and his voice again be heard 
among us, he would himself earnest- 
ly exhort bis followers to avoid those 
rocks against which he struck. That 
the man who more than any other 
had attached himself to Mr. White- 
field, and into whose very hands his 
American concerns seemed likely to 
fall, should not find ready admission 
into the church, is to us a matter of 
not the least surprise, nor indeed 
even ofblame. Knowimg Mr. Win- 
ter, however, as we now do; believ- 
ing him to have been in a great 
measure exempt from most of those 
faults to which we have adverted, 
faults nevertheless to which he seems 
to have been a little blind; we are 
clearly of opmion that he was i 
himself a fit subject for episcopal 
ordination, and more particularly 
as a minister of the grace of God to 


* The following is an extract from his- 


journal to that effect.—* 24th of June, 
1748, on board. Yesterday I made an 
end of revising all my journals. Alas! 
alas! in how many things have I judged 
and acted wrong. I have been too rash 
and hasty in giving characters both cof 
places and persons. Being fond of scrip- 
ture language, I have often used a style 
too apostolical; and at the same time | 
have been too bitter in my zeal. Wild- 
fire has been mixt with it; and TI find 
that I frequently wrote and spoke in my 
own spirit, when I thought I was writing 
and speaking by the assistance of the 
Spirit of God. I have likewise too muca 
made inward impressions my rule of act- 
ing, dnd too soon and too explicitly pub- 
lished what had been better kept in 
longer, or told after my death. By these 
things I have hurt the blessed cause | 
would defend, and also stirred up need- 
less opposition. This has hunitbled me 
much,” 
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} those neglected slaves in America, 
} among whoin he had already so ho- 
nourably laboured during a small 
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portion of his amiable and useful 


life. 


( To be continued. } 








LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


&§c. &c. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Iw the press: Two editions of Dr. Watkins’s 
Scripture Biography improved ;---The Life 
of Romney, by Hayley ;---A Portugueze and 
English Dictionary, abridged from Vieyra 
and others ;—-A second vohune of Mr. G. 
Chalmers’s historical and topographical Ac- 
count of North Britain, with Maps, Plans, 
&c. ;--and, Travels through Russia, Tartary, 
the Crimea, &c. in one volume 4to., by the 
Rev. Dr. E. Clarke of Cambridge. 


A. new edition of the Greek text of Hero- 
dotus, and of Hephestio’s treatise on the 
Greek Metres, corrected, with Notes, is 
printing at the Clarendon press. ‘These will 
be followed by Porti Lexicon lonicum. 

By the new regulations for the British 
Museum, that noble institution is to be kept 
open for public inspection every Monday, 
‘Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, except 
in the Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun weeks, 

.on Thanksgiving and Fast days, and during 
the months of August and September: ap- 
plication to be made for admission on those 
days between eleven and two. Friday is re- 
served for the admission of select companies, 
brought by a trustee or admitted by an order 
of the principal librarian. Eight companies, 
ef not more than fifteen persons each, may 
be admitted in the cpurse of the day; the 
first at eleven ; the others in succession. 

The inclosure of Wildmore Fen, below 
Roston, will bring into immediate cultivation 
40,000 acres of inundated, and consequently 
of hitherto unprofitable land. It is so rich, 
that considerable part of it is now selling at 
S0/. per acre, and the rest is of equal value. 
‘The aggregate amount thereof is 2,000,000/. 
The expenditure of inclosing, draining, &c. 
has been 400,000/.: so that the net profit to 
the owners of the work will be 1,600,000/. 
sterling. 

The heat during the month of July was 
greater than has been known in England 
since thermometiical observations have been 
mace and recorded. The thermomcter, ex- 
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posed to the open air in @ northern aspect, 

and in the shade, stood as follows: 

July 11..80° July 14..91° July 17.. 83° 
12,. 824 15..77 18.. 84. 
15..94 16..86 19..9¢ 

The observations made at the Royal Ex- 

change, at sir Joseph Banks’s, and severaP 

other places about town, nearly coincided 
with this account. In many parts of London, 
indeed, owing to the reflection of the heat 
from the opposite buildings, the thermometer 
rose in the shade as high as 100°; and in 
the sun, during the hottest of the above days, 
it stood at 147. The medium heat of Ja- 
maica is about 79°; that of Sierra Leone 
about 83: the highest point to which it has 
been known to rise at the latter place is 98. 


CONTINENTAL. 

Bonaparte has had the following returm 
made to him of the number of the Jews in 
all the different parts of the habitable globe + 
In the Turkish empire, . .. 1,000,000 
In Persia, China, India, on the 

east and west of the Ganges, 
In the west of Europe, Atrica, 

and America,. . . « . 

Making, in the aggregate, a 
population of . . . ~. 3,000,000 

A canal has been projected, to unite the 
Scheldt, the Maes, and the Rhine, so as 
to open a communication between Antwerp 
and the interior of Germany. 

Bonaparte has ordered the complete de- 
molition of the fortress of Hameln in Hano- 
ver, and the work of destruction is proceed- 
ing rapidly. 


300,000 


1,700,008 





AMERICA. 

The Rev. Dr. Dwight, president of Yale 
college, is preparing for the press Observa- 
tions on a Series of Journeys through the 
States of New Holland and New York, in- 
tended to illustrate the topography, agricul- 
ture, commerce, government, literature, man- 
ners, morals, and religion of those countries. 

A Theological Library has lately been 
established in Boston. One of the principal 
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objects of this institution is to collect critical, 
controversial, and scarce publications in divi- 
nity, many of which are difficult to be 
feund, and too expensive for an individual 
to possess. 

Another theological library, on a still 
larger seale, is collecting at Philips’s Aca- 
demy at Andover, tor the accommodation of 
the theological seminary lately established, 
and attached to that institution. 

Proposals have been issued for printing at 
the university press at Cambridge, Massachus- 
sets, Griesbach’s edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment, with a selection of the mest important 
various readings. 

Mr. Dobson, ef Philadelphia, has an- 
nounced his intention of publishing by sub- 
scription a new translation of the sacred 
Scriptures; the Old Testament from the 
Greek of the Septuagint, and the New from 
the most correct Greek text, with occasional 
Notes ; by Charles Thomson, esq, late secre- 
tary to the Congress of the United States. 
hr will be comprised in two Jarge quarto vo- 


Jumes, and the subscription for one copy is 


fixed at ten dollars. 


SIERRA LEONE. 


Having received some late numbers of the 
Sierra Leone Gazette, we are enabled to ex- 
tract various particulars respecting that part 
of the world, which cannot fail to prove inte- 
resting to our readers. 

‘The following letter to the editor of the 
Sierra Leone Gazette, seems to afford a satis- 
factory prospect ot benefit from the abolition 
of the slave trade. 

“ Since the abolition of the slave trade was 
made known in the neighbourhood of Goree, 
4 quarrel took place between the king of 
Damel and the Maraboos; after several skir- 
tmishes the Maraboos drove them back, and 
carried away with them from 500 to 1000 
head of cattle ; saying, that, as there was no 
sule for slaves, they would not take their peo- 
ple, but that, as cattle could be turned to ad- 
vantage, they would take them. 

“ J had some conversation with a man who 


took an active part against the king -of 


Damel: he assured me that the natives in 
their neighbourhoed had no intention of tak- 
ing any more prisoners, as they would not 
sell; but that the idea that those who might 
anavoidably be taken would be put to death, 
was quite erroneous. 

‘ Mamadoo Saani, a powerful and intelli- 
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gent chief in the river Gambia, told me that 
he regretted the abolition himself, as being 
the means of depriving him of some conside- 
rable emoluments, but that he believed, gene- 


_ rally speaking, it would be of great service to 


the country. One very strong reason he 
gave was, that the want of confidence in each 
other, occasioned by the tear of kidnapping, or 
offierwise making slaves, obliged the natives 
to be constantly armed, and every man to 
suspect his brother; but, since the abolition, 
they had already begun to lay aside their 
guns when they went out; and he had no 
doubt, but, in a short time, they would clear 
away the woods from about their towns that. 
were then built; and that, in building new 
ones, they would have them in more exposed 
situations ; and that he himself had altered 
his mind as to the place he had chosen to 
build a town in, determining to build it now 
on the banks of the river, and cut down all 
the woods near him; and that he intended, 
as he knew many other natives did, to attend 
as inuch as possible to cultivation, parti- 
cularly cotton, which grows there in great 
abundance.” 

On the ist of January last, the colony of 
Sierra Leone was transferred, with great 
form, from the Sierra Leone company to his 
majesty. Before the transfer took place, go- 
vernor Ludlam, who continued to be gover- 
nor under the crown, informed the colonists 


that he was commanded by the court of di- 


rectors to communicate to them their record- 
ed sentiments in the following terms: “ We 
request you to express to the colonists gene- 
rdily the satisfaction we ‘have felt in contem- 
psating their increasing good order under try- 
ing circumstances for several years past ; and 
to assure them that, though we cease to go- 
vern them, we shall not cease to take an in- 
terest in their concerns; and shall be ready 
on all occasions to do whatever may be in our 
power to promote their “happiness.” 

« The total number of deaths at the colony 
for the year 1807 was thirty-six, of whom 
two were accidentaily drowned; of births, 
titty-seven. No death occurred among the 
company’s servants nor among the European 
troops in that year. 

“ On the 2d of March, 1808, the reverend 
missionarics Renner, Butscher, and Prasse, 
sent out by the Society for Missions to Africa 
and the East, left Sierra Leone for the Rig 
Pongas, where they propose te form their priz- 
cipal settlement.” 
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| Aucust, 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

Christian Doctrine opposed to Heresy, a 
Visitation Sermon preached at Bedford, May 
1%, 1808. By the Rev. 
Vicar of Risley. 1s. Gd. 

Religious Education, as it constitutes one 
Branch of the Discipline of the Church of 
England, considered in a Charge delivered 


Joshua Morton, 


to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of St. Al- 
ban’s, at the Visitation holden June 8, 1808. 
By Joseph Holden Pott, A.M. @s. 6d. 

Sermons on several Subjects. By the late 
Rev. William Paley. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Llandaff, in June 1805. By R. 
Watson, D. D., Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 
1s. 6d. 

A Second Letter to the Author of Remarks 
on the Bishop of Durham's Charge, occasion- 
ed by the Vindication of those Remarks, 
lately republished. By a Clergyman of the 
Diocese of Durham. 1s. i‘ 

A Sermon preached before the Duke of 
Bedford, Lord Licutenant of Ireland, Pre- 
sident, and the Members of the Association 
for discountenancing Vice and promoting 
the Knowledge and Practice of the Christian 
Religion, April 9, 1807. By the Right 
Rev. Christopher, Isishop of Clonfert. Qs. 

Sermons for the Use ot Families. Select- 
ed by James Hews Bransby. 2 vols. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. ; 

Fruiis of Christian Love ; or, a Letter to 
the Society of Friends, called Quakers, on the 
religious Instruction of their Youth. By 
Amicus. 1s. 

Sermons and Tracts by the late William 
Paley, D.D. now first collected. 8vo. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Letters on Literature and Composition, ad- 
dressed to his Son. By the Rev. George 
Gregory, D.D. late Vicar of West Ham, do- 
mestic Chaplain to the Bishop of Llandaff, 
Xe. 2vols. 12mo. 13s. 


An Account of the Life and Writings of 


James Bruce, of Kinnaird, Esq. F.R.S. Au- 
thor of Travels to discover the Source of the 
Nile. By Alexander Murray, F.A.S. FE. 
4to, 2’. 12s. 6d, 

The Farleian Miscellany ; a Collection of 
scarce, curious, and interesting Pamphlets, 
selected fromthe Library otf Edward Harley, 
second Earl of Oxford, Interspersed with 
historical, political, and critical Annotations ; 
by the late William Oldys, Esq. ; and addi- 
tional Notes by Thomas Park, I. &. A, VoL. 
41lo 

Philosophical Transactions, j 
Drs, Hutton, Shaw, and Pearson. Voi. XTV. 


<j «)., 
Fe OS. 


abridged by 


The Librarian, containing Analyses ot va- 
luable and useful Books, &c. No.l. ds. 

A Letter from Mr. Whitbread to Lord 
Holland, on the present Situation of Spain. 

An Attempt to shew by what Means the 
United Kingdom and the World at large 
may be saved from the Subjection to France, 
without the Abolition in Great Biitain and 
Ireland of all Distinctions on Account ot Re- 
ligion, 7s. 6d. 

The Claims of the Roman Catholics con- 
stitutionally considered, in a Letter to the 
Bishop of Norwich. By the Rev. T. Baseley, 
A.M. 

Indian Recreations ; consisting of Thoughts 
on the Effects of the British Government on 
the State of India. By the Rev. William 
Tennant. Vol. Ill. 8vo. 9s. 

An Account of Jamaica and its Inha- 
bitants. By a Gentleman long resident in 
the West Indies. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Travels through Spain and Portugal, re- 
cently performed by an English Gentleman, 
containing accurate Delineations of the Man- 
ners and Domestic Condition of that Coun- 
try, with Anecdotes of the Prince of the 
Peace, &c., Estimates of the Power and Re- 
sources of the Spanish Monarchy, and other 
interesting and authentic Particulars. In 
one large volume small 8vo., illustrated with 
a Map of Spain and several other Engrav- 
ings. 10s. 6d. 











RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





MISSION SOCIETY TO AFRICA AND THE 
EAST. 


The Report of the proceedings of this so- 
ciety for the last year is preceded by a Sermon 


on “ the Duty and Means of promoting 
Christian Missions,” which was preached at 
the eighth anniversary of the society, by the 
Rev, Tuomas Rosinsox, M. A., vicar of 
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St. Mary's, Leicesier. ‘The text is, Rom. x. 
{5--15; from which passage he takes occa- 
sion to explain the great plan ot divine mercy, 
the means appointed tor its proimulyation, and 
the duty of promoting missions.. We have 
read this discourse with pleasure, and we 
hope with pront; and we recommend it to 
the notice of our readers, as an able and im- 
pressive vindication of the exertions which 
have been recently made to extend the pale 
of Christianity. We shail not attempt to 
analyze this discourse, nor is it in our power 
to quote trom it largely, as we should be 
happy to do. We shall insert, however, a 
few detached extracts, as specimens of the 
preacher’s manner, and as an inducement to 
peruse the whole. 

“ Salvation isa term of large extent; com- 
prehending within itselt an abundance and 
variety Ot invaluable blessings. Salvation is 
the recovery of the soul to God, to happiness, 
iv holiness. lt is the complete pardon of 
the condemned sinner, the tree justuication 
vt the ungodly, the resurrection of the soul 
ihat was dead im sins, and its entire renova- 
tion in righteousness: it is an access to God 


with contidence, an adoption ito his tamily, - 


aud present conuuunion with hin.: it gives 
grace for holy obedience and final perse- 
verance: it eusures the victory over death, 
the resuscitation of the body, an admission 
nito heaven, aud the tull possession of all the 
glories and felicities of that everlasting hing- 
dom.” p. 280. : 

“We deduce your obligations to mis- 
sionary exertions, from the common prin- 
ciples of your religion: nor can we, on these 
principles, conceive favourably of that man’s 
spiritual state, who is indifferent about the 
souls of his fellow-creatures; and asks, like 
an ancient murderer, Am £ my brother's 
keeper? Gen.iv. 9, Go, then, you, who have 
tasted that the Lord is gracious, and evince 
your gratitude to Him, who died tor you, by 
your zealous and unwearied efforts to pro- 
mote the purposes of his death. Go, and, 
like Him, weep over the sinners who are 
ready to perish; but, at the same time, as 
opportunity may be given, reprove them, 
warn, exhort, call to them with an importu- 
nity not to be reiused. Enquire whether 
means may not be devised to prevent the 
tremendous ruin, and to pluck the firebrand 
yut of the burning. Oh what an honour, to 
be workers togetlier with God to save souls 
from death! Is there any distinction on earth 
to be so ardently desired? But it, on the 
contrary, you are content to leave others to 
perish, provided only that you escape de- 
struction, we ask, Where is your concern for 


the glory ot God? Whiere, your gratitude for 
redemption? Where, your contormity to the 
mind of the Saviour, who came irom heaven, 
suffered, bled, and died, to save that which 
was lost? Where, your bowels ot compassion ? 
Where, ‘ that taith which worketh by love? 
Where is the rich assemblage of Christian 
Graces, which we are taught to expect im the 
true believer? Where, ail those ¢ fruits of 
righteousness, which are by Jesus Christ unto 
the glory and praise of God?’” p. 291, 292. 
“ Nor will you be so contracted, as to con- 
fine your regard to men of oue nation, or 
even ot one colour, You better understand, 
1 trust, ‘who is our neighbour.’ Christian 
love knows neither partialities nor limitations, 
Its anxieties and energies are directed to the 
everlusting happiness of the whwle haman 
species. With such an enlarged ailection, 
extend your views to the remotest corners of 
the world. How melancholy the prospect ! 
How deplorable is the state of darkness and 
depravity, in which by far the greater part 
of mankind remain! he light of revelation 
slines over a very small portion of the earth, 
What shall be said ct the many milions, to 
whom the salvation of God has never been 
mace known? ‘here are but few of that de- 


. 


scription, who are not idolaters or atheists ; 


sunk into a degree of ignorance, misery; and 
sin, beyond any conceptions which we can 
form.” p. 295. 

“et fervent supplication, then, ascend 
unto God continually, that He may speedily 
visit them in mercy, dissipate their darkness, 
and break their bonds in sunder. There is 
not one, however poor, who may not pour 
out a daily prayer for the benighted Heathen: 
L answered by 
this sermon, than the promoon of such a 


and were there no other en 


split of ardent and charitable intercession 
throughout the congregation, [ shall yet have 
preached to good purpose. But L would say 
to you, do more. Unite your counsels, your 
efforts, your contributions, Send them the 
word ot lite: promote the translation of the 


Scriptures into their various languages, and 


disperse copies of the Bible as extensively as 


youcan. I rejoice that such a plan is ina 
state of progress. May it prosper even be- 
yond your expectations!” Amen! p. 298. | 

The substance of the society’s report has 
already been given in our number ior June, 
A very sensible letier trom the Rev. Samuel 
Marsden, the chaplain of the colony in New 
South Wales, is given in the Appendix, ia 
which he suggests the turmation of a mis- 
sionary establishment in New Zealand, “ The 
arts and religion,” he observes, “ should go 
together, The attention of the heathen cag 
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be gained, and their vagrant habits correct- 
ed, only by,the arts. ‘Till their attention is 
gained, and moral and industrious habits are 
induced, little or no progress can be made in 
teaching them the Gospel. I do not mean 
that a native should Jearn to build a but or 
make an axe before he should be told any 
thing of man’s fall anc redemption ; but that 
these grand subjects should be introduced at 
every favourable opportunity, while -the na- 
tives are learning any of the simple arts, Te 
preach the Gospel without the aid of the 
urts will never succeed amongst the heathen 
for any time. Much of the suceess of a 
snission depends upon the qualifications of 
the persons employed in the work. Llour 
qualifications seem absolutely requisite for a 
missionary: piety, industry, prudence, and 
patience. It will be readily admitted that 
sound piety is essential; and that, with- 
out this, nothing can be expected. A man 
must feel a lively interest in the eternal wel- 
fare of the heathen to spur him on to the dis- 
charge of his duty, A missionary should 





{ AuGusr, 


also be naturally of an industrious turn; a 
man, who could live in any country by dint 
of his own labour. An industrious man has 
great resources in times of difficulty and 
danger in his own mind. Great difficulties 


will easily be surmounted by an industrious 
man, while very small ones will overwhelm 
an icle man with despair. It is worthy of 
remark, that in all my observations om man- 
kind [ have rarely ever known an industrious 
man become an idle one, or an idle man in- 
dustrious. A missionary’s habits of industry 
gught te be fully established, or he will be 
found totally unfit for the ardueus work of 
the mission, in @ couutry where nothing has 
been done before him. It will also require 
great prudence and circumspection in «a 
missionary, te govern a savage mind, upon 
which his own very existence will depend, 
His difliculties will many of them be new; 
and much greater and more numerous than 
he can possibly imagine or foresee. On this 
account he will require great patience and 
perseverance to bear up under them.” 








VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue political events of the present month 
may be comprised in a few sentences, and 
yet ave they of the most important and encou- 
ruging nature. 

The French forces which had been de- 
tached trom Madrid under Dupont, in order 
to secure to Bonaparte Cadiz and the 
ships which lay in its harbour, were attacked 
near Cordova by the Andalusian army under 
general Castanos, and after some severe 
fighting, in which the former lost 5000 men, 
they capitulated on the 20th of July to the 
patriots. The troops of Dupont’s division, 
amounting to’8000 men, were made prisoners 
of war; anether division of 6000 men, which 
wis marching to his relief, likewise surren- 
dered, but on terms, and are to be embarked 
at Cadiz and sent to Rochefort. The patri- 
otic force consisted of about 15,000 regular 
troops and 12,000 peasantry. “ There no 
Jonger exists a French force in Andalusia.” 

The effect of this great victory has been to 
compel Joseph Bonaparte, and the whole of 
the French force remaining at Madrid, to 
evacuate that city and to take the route to 
france. The evacuation began on the 29th 





of July, and was completed on the 3ist. 
They carried with them all the artillery and 
ainmunition they could find means to convey, 
destroying the rest: they also plundered the 
treasury and the palaces of every article of 
value. 

With the exception of the citadel of 
Barcelona, and the French frontier, Spain 
may now be considered as freed from the 
French yoke. We cannot, however, Hat- 
ter ourselves er our readers, that the free- 
dom and independence which have been thus 
so nobly achieved, are yet placed in a state 
of security. Bonaparte will not easily re- 
linquish his purpose of reducing Spain into 
the condition of a fief of his empire, and 
through his official organ, the Moniteur, he 
has announced that an army of 150,000 men 
is on its march to carry that purpose into ef- 
fect. And though we trust that even this 
force wiil prove unequal to its task, and that 
an armed nation, fighting for all that is dear 
to them, will prove an overmatch for all the 
bravery, discipline, and military skill which 
can be marshalled against them, yet the 
dreadful amount of blood and carnage, of mi- 
sery and devastation, which the struggle is 
likely to produce, cannot be contemplated 
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without horror, May the Almighty in 
mercy disarm the destroyer’s rage, and afford 
peace to a bleeding world! 

The British troops under sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley and general Spencer had made good 
their landing in Portugal, and were marching, 
in conjunction with a large Portugueze force, 
to the attack of Junot, who was hemmed up 
in Lisbon with ten or twelve thousand men. 
Their surrender may be confidently expected. 

While these events have been passing in 
the south of Europe, the intelligence from 
the north has been no less gratifying. Ten 
thousand of the Spanish troops employed by 
Bonaparte ia the Danish territories have 
been rescued from his power, and are now on 
their way to Spam, to aid their brethren in 
arms in the glorious conflict they are main- 
taining against the tyrant of Europe. Five 
thousand more, who were stationed in Zea- 
land, attempted to escape into a place of 
safety: but their intention being discovered, 
means were found to prevent its execution 
and to deprive them of their arms. We trust 
that Dupont’s army will be retained as_hos- 
tages for their good treatment. 


Public Affairs... America...Great Britain.—Obituary. 55% 


The rumours of a war between Austria and 
France gather strength. Should they be 
realized, “Bonape ite will require all the foree 
he can muster to make head against this 
power and Spain, even supposing that none of 
the other powers of Europe whom he has 
subjugated should seize so favourable a mo- 
ment for attempting to burst their shackles. 

The Swectes are said to have obtained a 
considerable advantage over the Russians in 
Finland. 

AMERICA. 

The only news received from America are, 
that the embargo is still enforced,.and that ar 
increasing degree of dissatisfaction with the 
measure appears to pervade that country. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 

A large French frigate, the Piedmontaise, 
has been captured in the East Indies by a 
British frigate, the San Fiorenzo, captain 
Hardinge, after a severe engagement, in 
which captain Hardinge was killed. 

The East-India fleet, consisting of twelve 
sail, has arrived in the river thames. India 
was tranquil. 





ay 





OBITUARY. 





REV. THOMAS SOWERBY. 


On the 50th of July died, at the Bristol 
Hot Wells, in the thirty-third year of his age, 
the Rev. Thomas Sowerby, A. M. tellow and 
tutor of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and 
chaplain to the bishop of Meath. Mr. 
Sowerby affords another instance, in addition 
to numbers which might be produced, that 
superior talents, and uncommon attainments, 
when united with a simple and teachable 
spirit, are rather friendly than hostile to the 
reception of religious truth. Of his early 
lite we are able to give little account: he 

was born in Cumberland, educated at Ap- 
pleby school, and, at the usual age, admitted 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; where he 
commenced his residence in “October 1794. 
From the systenr of instruction adopted in 
that university, a man of abilities is presently 
known; and a very short time had elapsed 
betore it was generally admitted that Mr. 
Sowerby might reasonably look forward to the 
first honours of the place. Having particu- 


larly distinguished himself in the examina- 
tions of his own college, he at length came, in 
January 1798, to the great trial in the senate 
house: here he was soon placed without a 
competitor, and declared the senior wrangler 
of his year; and in the following week he 
obtained the first of Dr. Smith's two prizes 


for the best proficients in mathematics and 
natural philosophy: the highest henour, we 
believe, which the university confers on any 
person in statu pupillari. 

From the circumstance of his being deeply 
engaged in the acquisition of other knew- 
ledge, Mr. Sowerby had hitherto paid. little 
attention to religious subjects. He first he- 
gan to entertain serious impressions about the 
time when he took his bachelor’s degree ; and 
immediately on his retirmg into the country 
gave himse if with great earnestness to the ex- 
amination of the Scripture s. The result was, 
as every } humble i inquirer will most assuredly 
find it, a firm conviction of the truth of the 
essential doctrines of the Gospel. In a letter 
to a fiiend written at that period, he expresse- 
his astonishment at the ignorance iv which he 
had hitherto remained with respect to the: 
real nature of Christianity, and his delight at 
the prospects which now opened betore him 

From that time, it was easy to observe im 
his whole character and deportine nt a mate- 
rial change ; for though his natural liveliness 
ot dispo sition never forsook him, and though 
the activity of his mind still urged him to the 
acquisition of knowledge, yet his chict plea- 
sure was now in the ‘society of those trom 
whose conversation he hoped to derive spi- 
ritual improve ‘ment, _ his principal study 
was the Word of God. Weare persuaded 3 
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would be no easy matt 
persons in active life 
much time, for ycars together, to the readmg 
of the Scriptures as Mr. mowerby did : vet so 
little was there of parade or allectgtion about 
him, that probably few of his acqnaintance 
were aware of It. 

In January 1799 he was elected fellov 
of Onecen’s 


rto point out many 
who have dedicated so 


College, and appointed by the 
master to a share in the tuition. This cir- 
ciunstance he always considered as one of the 
happiest events of his lite: it introduced him 
to the knowledge of the dean of Carliste, of 
whose kind regard he was accustomed to 
speak with peculiar pleasure, and tor whom 
he entertained to bis latest hour the warmest 
ieelings of respectful affection. In the sum- 
mer of the same year he was ordained 
deacon, by the bishop of Ely ; and immedi- 
ately proceeded to take charge of the new 
c eg at Kingston upon Hull, in the absence 
Mr. Dikes. His labours in that place 
were peculiarly acceptable ; and his name 
will be dear to many in Hull, so Jong as his 
memory shall last. The duties of college ne- 
cessarily occupied the greatest part ot his 
time ; yet he continued to preach (chiefly in 
the churches of his friend Mr. Simeon) while 
jis health would permit, and long atter some 
of his friends had thought him unequal to the 
task. In 1804 he sustamed the office of 
moderator, and discharged the dutics of the 
uppointment in a manner highly honourable 
to himself, and which rendered bin deserved- 
Jy popular among the students. Indeed he 
was on every occasion singularly happy in 
conciliating the affections of all around him. 
Atter repeated attacks of sickness, he was 
at length compelled, about the beginning of 
April ‘1808, to leave college for the benefit of 
his health: his disorder was a rapid decline, 
upon which neither medicine nor change of 
air seemed to produce any favourable effect. 
‘Throughout the whole of his illness, his Chris- 
tian patience and Christian fortitude were 
very conspicuous ; not a complaint escaped 
him: and when a friend expressed to him bis 
concern at the length and severity of his suf- 
jerings, he replie d hy observing that he 
ought rather to be thankful, as he had been 
favoured with tinie for reviewing bis past life, 
and had derived benefit from afiction. For 
several weeks previous to his death, his 
strength was so much exhausted, that he sel- 
dom spoke except in monosyllables ; but the 
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little which he could articulate, shewed hove 
well he was seg for his epproncaas 
change. So long as he was able to read, his 
bible was almost constantly in bis hand, and 
he trequently appeared to be engaged in 
prayer. When he could read no longer, he 
aecepted with many thanks the offices of a 
friend. The touiteenth and. seventeenth 
St. John were peculiarly pleasing 
and, feeble as he was, he more than 
once expressed with animation the great com- 
fort which he derived from hearing them, 
On the night preceding his death he was’ al- 
most perpetually employed in devotion ; his 
strength seemed to be somewhat revived, and 
no immediate apprehensions were entertain- 
ed. About half past nine in the morning, he 
hastily caught the hand of an attendant : who 
was standing by the bed, and, smiling, point- 
ed to a chair, adding the word “ down:” in 
an instant the awful change began to take 
place; and, after a few minutes, without a 
sigh or a groan, he breathed his last. 

So terminated the mortal existence of the 
Rev. Thomas Sowerby, apparently in the 
height of his usefulness, But the ways of 
God are not as our w ays, nor his thoughts as 
our thoughts. If the writer of this account 
should speak all he thinks of his departed 
friend, it is probable that much would be at- 
tributed to personal regard, and to the par- 
tiality of private feeling ; he will therefore be 
silent: panegyric is of no service to the dead, 
But should this simple narrative meet the 
eye of any young student in the university, 
who is in danger of being laughed out of his 
religion by such as term it the refuge of igno- 
rance or the weakness of enthusiasin, he “will 
bear in mind that the subject of this memoir 
has left in Cambridge few equals of his own 
age, and perhaps no superior, whether we re- 

gard the brilliancy of his talents or the extent 
and variety of his lea ining. He will see that 
rcligion is not nec essarily connected with 
austerity or gloom, but can associate with 
cheerfulness of character the most attractive, 
and with playfulness of manner the most con- 
ciliating. Above all, he will perceive, how- 
ever valuable may be the possession of ta- 
lents and learning, that a period must arrive 
when genius will be unavailing and know- 
ledge will fail. Nothiug but real religion 
can support us in the hour of affliction, and it 
is the blessed hope of immortality alone which 

can sinvoth the bed of death. 
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Last Number, p. 477, col. 1, ]. 26, for dementes read dementat, 
’ ? 


Present Number, p. 4290, col. 


# 1. 4 4 trom bottom, for face read wrath, 


495, col. 2, 1. 18, for or read nor. 
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